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The Spirit of the Times. 

Senator La Follette came very near slipping the lid off of 
something at Washington this week. As it stands his address 
is vague in some points, but it is clear enough in the charges 
against the Department of Justice for dismissing the action 
against a Morgan owned transportation line which, he charges, 
has eliminated certain competition in freight and passenger 
carrying in Massachusetts. 

If influences at work in Washington are becoming so strong 
that they can stop the investigation of illegal mergers after 
such investigation has begttn it is time the people knew it. 
Senator La Follette deserves encouragement and help to inves- 
tigate the dark places which the vague points in his discussion 
show he had not been able to penetrate. One of these danger- 
ous spots is the influence which Senator Winthrop Murray 
Crane, the leader of the telephone trust, exerts in National 
politics and on the policies of the Administration. Independent 
telephone men will find this a fruitful topic for discussion with 
their congressmen, - 

It is abstird to think that 400,000 Independent telephone 
stockholders cannot thwart the improper influence of one 
man at Washington, even though he is backed by half a bil 
lion. It is time for them to get to work, and use their power 
as a body, in the interest of enforcement of the nation’s 
anti-trust laws. 

The reception of Senator La Follette’s address and of a 
previous anti-monopoly speech by Ex-Governor Folk, of Mis 
souri, and many other surface conditions, show that there 


is a rising tide of public opinion against monopoly, and 
that there will be an irresistable demand for enforcement of 
the Sherman Law. Independent telephone companies, by the 
very fact of their existence and the circumstances of their 
origin, are natural leaders in such a movement, and have 
everything to gain by it. 

The sooner such conditions come to a crisis the better it 
will be for the Independents. 


The Economy of Wood Preservation. 
Every stick of timber set in the ground will last a certaiw 
number of years. If an efficient preservative is applied it 





will last a considerable percentage of years longer. Consid 
ering the application of this to the practical problem of tele- 
phone line costs, it is found that if a line is to be rebuilt in a 
few years the economical thing to do in some sections of the 
country is to use a low grade timber for the poles, and apply 
preservative which will give it the same life as a high grade, 
If the lead 


is one 


expensive timber without preservative. 
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expected to work during at least the usual life of a chestnut 
or cedar pole the great economy of applying preservative to 
the more durable wood ig apparent. 

Cold ' material savings have been 
Yet these 


An operating telephone 


statistics showing very 


forest Service. statistics 


prepared by the U. S. 
hardly put the case strongly enough. 


man will see that they eliminate from consideration the 


heaviest expense of all, that is, the results of interruptions 


to service due to repairs, and labor costs of replacements, 


which, in the case of untreated poles, are scattered over a 


considerable period, as one pole after another requires at 


tention, 

No telephone man would hesitate a moment to string a 
parties to fill 
The 


that applying pole preserva- 


hundred yards of wire to bring in three mori 


up a four party line. It would increase the revenue. 


time will come when he will see 


tive is a procedure in the same class, for it increases net 


profits. It does this by diminishing maintenance and deprecia 


tion expense, 


Small telephone companies setting only a few poles at a 


time should telephone to their neighbors and get up a little 


co-operative purchasing plan. They can combine and buy 


a quantity of wood preservative to be kept at a central point, 


and dealt out and accounted tor as the use of the several 


owners requires 


* 





The telephone concentrates thought, brings out the essential 
points and makes the complex problem a simple one. 


> 





Competition Value Expressed in Dollars and Cents. 


Lincoln, Neb., saves $500,000 a year by having telephone 


competition, 


Stupendous as these figures are, it 1s apparent to anyone 


who will read the article by Mr. Woods on another page that 


they represent a fair statement. This is the true justification 


of an Independent telephone company’s existence—the an 


nual saving in dollars and cents to the people of the State 


which has come about through its operation. 


If one were to pursue the subject farther, and obtain data 


showing the increased profits made in business through the 


extension of the facilities, and the extended use of them 


made at the reduced rates, there would be no town in the 
country which could not make a most astonishing showing 
in favor of competition, 

It is to the interest of every Independent telephone com 


pany to have the public understand this condition. The propo- 


worked out in a few hours, along 


\W oods in his 


news, of the 


town can be 
down by Mr. 


terests the public It is 


sition for any 


the lines laid article. This in- 


sood kind the news- 
papers are glad to print. 


We should like to see 


under competition get busy with the facts 


the manager of every Independent 
company operating 
about his own local company, and figure out just what ad- 
vantage his company has brought to the community in which 
Work it out on 


he lives. a dollars and cents basis, and print 


the figures. Get it published in the newspapers, and reprint 
it, and keep it circulating. 
a clipping of the article. 


make the 


Send TELEPHONY, 


\ collection of these articles would most tre- 


mendous exhibit which has ever been prepared to show the 
The 


national scale. 


value of the Independent industry on a 


TELEPHONY 
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public does not realize the benefits which telephone competi- 
tion has brought them, but.they can be shown. This week is 


the time to make a start—and then keep everlastingly at it. 
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Another Bell Joke. 
“Central Union Telephone Company. Plan. At 


a plan for capi 


Financial 
the annual meeting the stockholders adopted 
talizing a floating debt on the properties in Ohio and Indiana 
whereby the properties owned in those states will be sold.” 
Another one: 
“Missouri and Kansas Telephone Company. Capital stock 
Telephone and Telegraph, 


float 


to be increased shortly to American 


between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000 in liquidation of 


ing debt of this company now held by the American com- 


pany.” 


These are abstracts from the Monthly Digest of Corpora 


tion News of the Moody’s Manual Service. 


Friends of the telephone trust will point to them with 


pride as indicative of the tremendous credit of this great 


industrial combination: and indeed they are so. Think of 


the widows and orphans who will fall over one another to 


buy a slice of the debt of these foolish subsidiaries to the 


fond parent. Only a great mind could conceive this plan and 


a great capitalist carry it out. It opens up a new financial 


era and henceforth we may have no need for the bank- 


ruptcy court. 


Have you debts? Capitalize them; make them the founda 


tion for an issue of securities, and sell the stock! Have 


you no debts? Then speedily acquire some and issue shares 


in them, properly guaranteed by reputable bankers to the 


public. They will make you rich. 
This beats the traditional scheme worked by the highly 
insured clothing dealer who wishes to cash in an overstock 


bought on credit. 





The possibilities of the telephone 
genius of man, 


are limited only by the 


— 





Wool Gathering Conventions. 
When a 


to pull the wool over their eyes their conventions might bet- 


body of telephone men allow a common enemy 


ter be called political meetings. The genuine Independent 


telephone men of Georgia and Florida are viewing with in 


creasing alarm the apparent domination of the conferences 


in their states by Bell telephone men. At the present time 


these have come to be almost frankly meetings for boosting 


the Bell 


President Vail, of the Bell corporation, has frankly stated 


influences. 


that it is the purpose of the Bell corporation to control the 


telephone business of the country. 


In the South matters have gone so far that in some in- 
stances the Bell people have had sublicensees make things 
rather unpleasant for their neighbors who refuse to take 
on Bell connections, and buy Bell equipment. The failure to 
resist Bell efforts to dominate the conventions has given 
them confidence to pursue their tactics. They assume a 


benevolent character, and rely upon certain sub-licensees to 


This is an 
Inde- 


exchange—and_ the 


perform the work of stalkers, and pullers in. 


insidious method of undermining the strength and 


pendence of the operator of the small 


object is distinctly to swell the profits in the Bell treasury. 

















Why Vail Does Not Fear the Sherman Law 


When one knows the trouble it is easy to find a remedy. 
Senator La Follette shows why the Bell telephone company 
is so anxious to pass state laws permitting mergers. Inde- 
pendents henceforth will concentrate all their energy on the 
defeat of such measures—and keep an eye on the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and its friend, Senator W. Murray Crane, 


chairman of the executive board of the telephone trust. 


President Veil has intimated that the telephone trust does 


not fear the Sherman Law. Read La Follette’s speech and 
see why. If there is a tacit understanding with Wicker 
sham that the enforcement of the Sherman law is to depend 


on the attitude of State legislatures no state will be safe 


from legislative scandals such as have aroused indignation 


in Ohio and New Jersey. 


How Wickersham Dodged the Sherman Law 


By Senator Robert La Follette 





EDITOR'S 


} 


al f into the local dailies at once 





VOTE—Subsidized metropolitan dailies have failed to frint this—the very meat of Senator La Follette’s speech 
call attention to its applicatio : 


) 


to the telephone trust—and mail clippings to TELEPHONY. 








A Washington TELEPHONY of Senator La Fol- 
lette’s speech last Tuesday says that he cited the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford & Maine 


railroad. He _ called they 


prior to the 


rep< rt to 


merger with the Boston 


attention to the fact that were 


competing lines merger. 


“Prior to 1904,” he said, “the New Haven, holding an equai 


contempt for the federal anti-trust law of 1890, the decision 


of the Supreine court in the Northern Securities case, and 
the statutes of Massachusetts, acquired 500 miles of clectric 
line 


Action Was Suspended, 


“It controls also the steaniship lines running out of New 


Eneland. A storm of indignation swept over New England, 
a suit was instituted and action was threatened by the legis- 
lature attacking the action of the New Haven. President 


Mellen gave his word that the practices in absorbing electric 
lines shouid cease, so action against the company was sus- 
pended. 
“After the New 
four electric lines and forty per cent of the B. & M. stock. 


Roosevelt Brought Suit. 


legislature adjourned the Haven bought 


“President Roosevelt caused suit to be brought in 1908 
charging the company with violating the Sherman anti-trust 
act. The proceedings were vigorously prosecuted throughout 


President Roosevelt's administration. 


“Soon after the inauguration the New Haven induced the 
legislature to pass a holding company bill designed to autho- 
rize the New Haven to acquire indirectly all the stock of the 
Boston & Maine railroad. 

“While the holding law was pending, the attorney of the 
New 


of which, the latter said, was a speedy trial of the case or 


Haven had a conference with Wickersham, the object 
its prompt discontinuance. 

“The holding bill was passed by the 
1909.” 


Massachusetts legis- 


lature June 19, La Follette quoted from interviews 


during the early part of that month to show that no intima- 


tion as to dismissal of the suit had been given to District 


Attorney French. 


State Laws Not to Affect Prosecution. 


“French said on June 22: ‘The passing of the holding 


bill does not change matters in the slightest degree regard- 


ing the federal government merger suits against the New 


Haven roads.’ Four days later he received orders from 
Wickersham to dismiss the case. 
Wickersham Betrayed the People. 
“Wickersham’s explanation of his action was that the com 
munity most affected by the merger was the state of Massa 


chusetts. And it having passed the law authorizing the con 


dismissed the government’s action.” 


solidation, he 


“There is warrant for the assertion that this law,” 


said Senator La Follette, “which the attorney general says 
authorizes such consolidation, was dictated by the president 
of the New Haven company.” 

“Mr. Taft was elected president. The people of America 
clothed him with authority to -maintain the high standard 
of business morality and obedience to the law established 
by his predecessor. Not in all these vears since the enact 


had 


offered a greater opportunity to 


ment of the anti-trust law any attorney general been 


make that statute represent 


the dignity and power of the great government. 
“Already the public has been made to feel the results of 


this uncontrolled monopoly. The service is being curtailed 


both ‘on: land and on water. Its rates are the highest in the 
United States, and it is already moving for a general advance. 


“And the 


federal 


attorney general, the highest law officer of the 


government, sworn, to preserve, protect and defend 


the constitution and to enforce the laws of congress, gives 


his official 
New 


nullify the law of Congress and declares that it expressly 


approval of a legislative compact between the 


Haven company and the Massachusetts legislature to 


authorizes what Congress has expressly forbidden. 
Lobbying 


law can be 


Countenancing Trusts. 


“Tf the federal anti-trust repealed by state 


legislatures, if the department of justice at Washington will 


hold 


the law-breaking corporations while they lobby through state 


conference with and lend countenance to the agents of 


legislatures a pretended sanction of their violation of the 


federal and 


state 


criminal statutes of the government 


shield 


ander which the criminal corporations may go unwhipped of 


dS 


then, by 


official edict, make such statutes a and a cover 


justice—if the door of the federal court may be thus closed 


4 


in the face of a wronged and outraged public by the attor- 


ney general of the United States, then, sir, the law becomes 


a black art and justice a mere juggler’s pawn.” 
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Annual Savings $500,000, Through Competition 


A Practical Statement of the Value of Competiton to Lincoln, Nebraska—Competition Responsible for Won- 
derful Growth of Telephone Systems—Arguments for Monopoly Controverted—Marvelous 
Expansion of Lincoln Systems—Reduction of Rates, Local and Long Distance— 

Two Telephone Nuisance a Myth—Independent Company 
Performs a Great Public Service 


By Frank H. Woods 


President, National Independent Telephone Association. 


It is an old axiom that competition is the life of trade, 
and like a great many other old axioms, this is as true today 
as when it was first coined. The nation and the several states 
have sought to make competition the only lawful form under 
which business may be done, and to inhibit all forms of 
corporations and associations that are intended to restrict 
or to make impossible effective competition. There has never 
been any doubt in the minds of the people or of the law- 
makers on which side lay the public interest. 

Just why, therefore, any doubt should be expressed as to 
whether competition is desirable in the telephone business is 


reduced rates and it has compelled the modernizing and im- 
provement of plant and equipment to a point that would be 
difficult to state in percentages. By the broadening of the 
service and the lowering of the rates, the telephone has been 
put within reach of all; it has become a public and a house- 
hold necessity, patronized by everybody; and from a luxury 
that once could be afforded only by the rich, with a limited 
field that gave it little value above a toy or a curiosity, it 
has become a staple, a requisite of business and of social in- 
tercourse. 

Competition has been responsible for the marvelous growth 

















A Testimonial to the Economic Value of Competition. This Building and Group of Employes Represent an Influence Which is Sav: 
ing the People of Lincoln, Nebraska, $400,000 a Year. 


not very clear, unless we may trace this condition of mind 
to the suggestions made by those who now and then seek to 
argue that monopoly is the natural, and consequently, the 
ideal, status. A full and frank consideration of all of the 
clements entering into the question is necessary to reach a 
right conclusion, to resolve that doubt into a certainty. Judg- 
ment should be rendered only after carefully weighing all of 
the facts in the case. To judge of the value, in the telephone 
business, of competition as compared with monopoly, many 
things must be considered. 

The value of telephone service depends upon the quality 
of that service and upon the number of persons who can 
be reached over the system. Competition has enhanced the 
former and greatly increased the latter. Its benefits have 
been great and easily visible. The mere recitation of these 
benefits is conclusive of their real worth. Competition has 
broadened the field of service many hundred per cent; it has 


of the Independent telephone systems of the country; indus- 
tries that have added large sums to the taxable property of 
all communities, and which, through their payrolls and the 
retention at home of the dividends and other moneys earned, 
have added to the prosperity of the communities. Through 
competition these companies have given to the cities and 
counties they serve the advantage of the best service obtain 
able at the lowest possible rates. 

What arguments are brought forward against competition 
by those who hold briefs for the monopolists? These are 
three in number, and a full consideration will dispose of them 
in the minds of those who are seeking the truth. First, it is 
contended that the service is not universal; second, that two 
telephones are a nuisance; and third, that there is a huge 
duplication in the plant that is a waste to the investor and 
an expense to the user. 

The test of any theory lies in its being tried out, in its 
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application to actual conditions. Generally speaking, the first 
objection might be met by pointing out that there never was 
a time when the telephone was in more nearly universal use 
than today. That the service has been broadened and made 
more valuable on account of its more general use is amply 
testified to by the fact that during the period of competition— 
and due to the spur of that competition—the number of tele- 
phones in every communiy where that condition prevailed 
has increased wonderfully. 

A specific instance, and actual proof, however, is worth more 
than mere assertion. At the time the Independent exchange 
was started in Lincoln, Neb., there were but 1,500 telephones 
in service within the confines of Lancaster county, in which 
During the next five years, 
15,000, two-thirds of which 
This have 
for reasons that easily suggest 


the Nebraska capital is located. 
increased to about 
belong to the Independent system. 


this number 


would been 
impossible under monopoly 
themselves. 

The 
ten times as many offices and homes in Lancaster county, but 
During the period 
of strenuous competition, the rates were forced down to an 
formerly 


coming of competition not only put the telephone into 
it brought better service and lower rates. 


average of $20 telephone less than 


obtained. 


per per year 


To convey an idea of what the saving, due to this reduc- 
tion of telephone rates, means to the city of Lincoln, the fol- 
lowing table showing the number of Independent telephone; 


in service is presented. This list does not include the sub- 
scribers to the Independent exchanges in the suburbs of Col- 
lege View, Havelock and University Place, which are con- 
nected with the Independent system in the city. 

April 30, 1904 .1,500 
PEE MN I oo an sic aces oes ater eon loin a Ae OS TS ES 2,938 
WEN I, I cate ce een ete csc etic Oss vee e aiaioietas oregon ea 
PUM DU SMINIDS i6 crt a Saarsr a dcosecnalo Sc sos She AG NCR E Re ereNeler alert 1,838 
far ae Ge ge es nea ON geo AE crag Sea Ee 5,814 
PNG a BUN FEI «5 foleccacorg tetracaine pia 0 arateenans a sth steta totes east ae 6,277 
be pgs ete Pare RnR ete, Meine cart anges cuevemenat go 6,679 


This table shows an average of about 4,500 subscribers for 
the five and a half years, or an equivalent of 24,750 +tele- 
phones for one year. Assuming the conservative figure of 


the reduction in the annual charge for tele- 
service in Lincoln, for the average of 4,500 telephones 
the the past five 
years, the saving in the amount of rentals charged would amount 
to $67,500 per year, or to a total of $371,250. During this 


period the spur of competition reflected its results upon the 


$15 as average 
phone 
Independent during 


connected in system 


old company, the number of whose telephones were increased, 
although very much less rapidly than those of the home com- 
pany. Assuming that their average for the above period was 
3,000 telephones, upon which the same saving of $15 a year 
each was effected, we have to add the sum of $45,000 per year, 
total of 
$596,250 of expense saved to this community by the introduc- 


the grand 


or $225,000 for the five years—making ‘ 
tion of competition in the telephone field. 

A truer showing of the value of competition can be made 
if the telephone situation in Lincoln is viewed from another 
angle. Elsewhere is printed in concrete form a table giving 
the actual facts about conditions before and after competition, 
and setting forth the saving in dollars and cents to this com- 
munity on its telephone bills. Before competition, with only 
1,500 telephones in service, the rate for a single line resi- 
dence telephone of the present metallic line type of service 
was $4 per month, or $48 a year. Business telephones were 
charged for at the rate of $5 to $6 per month, or $60 to $72 
per year. These telephones were of the old type, without 
common battery equipment, and requiring hand ringing to sig- 
nal “Central.” 

If we assume that the marvelous development shown could 
have taken place with but the one company in the field, that 
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the same number of persons as now served demanded tele- 
phone connection and that no increase in rates would have 
been asked for the improved and extended area of service, 
it can easily be demonstrated that the annual saving to the 
telephone users is from $285,00 Oto $342,000 a year. Thus, 
with 15,000 telephones, where the annual saving is $24 per 
year on each (less duplication of telephones), it is seen that 
the saving amounts to the larger figure. In view of the fact 
that some of the business telephones were rented for $60 a 
year, as compared with $48 now, it might be advisable to cut 
down the average saving per telephone. If this is put at 
$20, a very reasonable estimate, the total saved each 
now is $285,000. 

But if these rates had been increased here with the growth 
and development of the plant, as they were when monopoly 
conditions obtained, the saving including that on free serv- 
ice and reduced toll charges would easily be- $500,000 a. year, 
an amount which, with acctfmulated interest. im four years, 
would probably replace all the telephone lines and apparatus 
That this increase in rates would have 
In Omaha-‘and suburbs, with 
the monopoly price was $84 
per year. Whenever 'the number of telephones on manual 
boards are trebled it means the doubling of the cost of opera- 


year 


in the entire county. 
taken place is almost assured. 


12,000 telephones in service, 


tion per telephone on account of the increased load; and in- 
creased cost, under monopoly conditions, with no competitive 
concern to act as a check upon rates, inevitably leads to a 
raise in rates. 
The 


ever, the only 


in telephone charges in the city is not, how- 
economy. other tele- 
phone centers, the great volume of toll business is confined 
to a radius of fifty miles. A 


saving 
In Lincoln, as in most 
great deal of this business is 


done with towns in the county. Before the Independents came 


the Bell company charged 15 and 25 cents to practically every 
town in the county, and as there were few telephones, a mes- 
A part of this county is 
under competition, given free service, 
while to other points within a twenty-five mile radius, material 


senger charge was usually added. 


now, Independent 





reductions have been forced. This table will give some idea 
of the amount of these reductions, the connection in each 
instance being with the Lincoln exchanges: 
RATE WAS RATE Is. 

Sell Ind 
PIM Gio cats taper cad os cyserties 15 15 
Fatt | er re 35 Bh visths weleaied 25 
oe ee Br ss cone ates ; eS ee A 
COPMANG: 0650020 ee N eT eS 
SS eee Ree 25 G.seisscaqakon Free 
CS eee re ee 15 
(eo) 25 POE A acs bs cans Free 
Elmwood ......... Big cs oa set wens crete see 
|, SSA eee ery rach Rss ee aes | SS ee re pe 10 
Greenwood ........ Bias Sain Pe Ree! : 20 
foe) i BBs x as hoes MO Saetosk when ie 20 
Hickd@ian ....5.%.. Ee ST [ih erccdanwkatte 10 
(eee Bi seiees <0. 15 15 
I oc pao iars manera 25 PREG... cisaccbe es 10 
Pleasant Dale...... See ee Free 10 
lo) a re 30.. Deis oA conte 15 
MR ne ccipheehs Te ee De 
Valparaiso ........ BE ae vayssie Be Te tas aoe ae 
et re BO orcs Son AN chorea seed 20 


Seven other towns in this district which were never given 
telephone service by the Bell now have both telephones with 
All of this was due to competition. 
be found that com- 


free service. 

If the above table is dissected, it will 
petition has not only widened the area of free service from 
Lincoln, but that it has much more than cut the rates in two. 
If one’s business necessity had forced his calling up each of 
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the towns listed when the old Bell rate was in force and 
now, it will be found that what cost him $5.05 under the 


monopoly system can now be secured for $1.80. 
The county business handled out of Lincoln is about $180 


per month, or $2,160 per year. Under the old rates which 




















Growth Under Comoetition is Responsible for the Independent 
Company Building This New South Office at Lincoln. 


have remained in force if no competition had 
$5,400. 


would certainly 


eppeared, this service would now cost Here, in 


handling county business alone, the saving is $3,240 per year. 
Take a wider area of toll service, and compare the rates in 
existence before competition and now. Remember’ also, in this 


connection, that the Bell charge is for a three minute conver 


sation and the Independent for five minutes. Here are some 
rates picked from a large number. 
RATE WAS RATE NOW IS 

Bell Ind 
rE oe ee ae pikes 5 eee ; <a oe 
Selvidere ......... aso ieacGen -- a LSE 
SOMWOOE occ cecees tetas der 10.. 5 
NO eee 60 15 10 
EY coxa hintaan ait SRSA phe ee 30. 30 
ES. a beside os 15 AE Pais bare 0 
SE Sia a eaceigie ws DR as ork wees ae cigtee 1 
iccGaw con ks eared ree Bi te es rele oe 
. Be eee crear 60... ‘as ate 
Fairmont ......... SR tare Pane aS 5) 
Guide Rock ....... ___ ee ee ere Paik Gas ek eicn 60 
Gresham ......... 45. eaters 30 
CS) inde ween can 50... ; F 15 
North Bend ...... nee oe - See 
err re Ee ee pee eer 15 
I on s'ectacewee Ws Madetcab SP ae 35 
Tecumseh ........ eee ee Se canes ET eS. 

This comparison might be indefinitely extended, but these 


figures are sufficient to show the trend. A computation based 
on the old Bell toll rates, the present Bell rates and the pres 
ent Independent rates, from Lincoln to 132 different cities and 
towns representing practically all within Lincoln trade territory, 
representative of long distance traffic, shows 


Bell 


Independent rates are 24 per cent below the Bell rates exist 


and, therefore, 


an average reduction in rates of 13.5 per cent, while 


ing when there was no competition for long distance out of 
Lincoln. 

The total general long distance business done out of Lin- 
celn amounts to $62,400 a year, almost equally divided between 
the Bell and the Independents. Thence comes this estimate of 
saving to Lincoln telephone users through competition: On Bell 


. 
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business, $4,202 per year; on Independent business, $7,488; a 
total of $11,690. 

Another 2reat element of the value that there is in competi- 
tion is demonstrated by the experience in Lincoln. Before the 
Lincoln Independent company began operations practically no 
farm lines were operated in the county. Whenever applica- 
tion was made for a telephone by a farmer, he was met with 


a refusal, because the company figured that it was making 


a very profitable return upon its investment in the city from 
lines 


short in operation, and it did not care to go after farm 


line business. Now the county is gridironed with wires and the 


entire country districts are served. The suburbs of University 


Place, Havelock and College View, with a gross population 
now of 7,000, were practically isolated, a ten cent charge being 


Now 
In addition to the lower rat« 


made for connections. these are free 

charged for telephone service 
since the advent of competition in Lincoln, the second company 
in the field forced a change of equipment by the old company, 
which retired the old and out-of-date instruments and switch 


caused the installation of the best type of manual 


that it 


hoard and 


equipment could furnish. Thus, we have not only a 


large financial saving to the telephone users, but two other 


important features must be considered, the general improvement 


in the service and the large increase in the number of connec 


and otherwise. 
the 


tions available, free 


In the second place, idea of two telephones being a 


nuisance is largely mythical. In Lincoln, the duplication does 


not exceed ten per cent. That is to say, ninety per cent of 
telephone users in this city have but one telephone \ very 
large percentage of those who have connection with both sys 


tems would require two telephones if there were but one sys 


tem, in order to accommodate their business requirements. 


\ll of them receive added value because of the larger number 


of persons with whom it is possible to communicate over th« 


two systems, and the two cost but litthe more than was _ for- 
merly paid for one with very limited service. 
\ careful computation will also disprove that there is any 


h waste of duplication of plant, as 


suc capital, caused by the 

is implied in the indictment based on this assumption. Each 
company in Lincoln is housed in a building of its own. There 
is no duplication in this, because if one company controlled all 
of the telephone business of the citv, economy in cable con- 
struction would compel two buildings to care for it. The same 
thing is true of the switchboards, which are made up of units, 
each new block of telephones added meaning section added 


construction the duplication would 


boards 


not exceed twenty per cent. 


to the In subway 


In poles there might be approxi 


mately a duplication of fifty per cent, while in cables the dupli 
cation would be small. 

When it is considered what a large sum is saved to the 
community in telephone rentals yearly through competition, 
when we compute the average life of a plant covering a period 
of years, this waste of duplication that the economists talk 


about dwindles into comparative insignificance. Certainly the 


v reason of these 


telephone using public in Lincoln is a gainer |] 


very conditions, as has been demonstrated above very conclu- 


sively 
What other public utility can show such a record, and what 


other institution has furnished so much service and has done so 


much for the general development of the country and its social 


and business interests as has the telephone since competition 


has 


If nothing else had been accomplished by competition in the 


been established ? 


telephone field, the owners and operators of these properties 
have been well repaid by the consciousness of having performed 
a great public service in that they have put within the reach 
of all classes of the people what has been classed as “the eighth 
the the 
great distances, to 


wonder of world,” power of transmitting articulate 


time and space to 


To the 


speech eliminate 


greatly facilitate business at the minimum of expense. 


over 
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efforts of competition in the telephone field is due the changing 
of telephone service from a luxury to a vital household and 
business necessity, which is now enjoyed by the rural districts 
as well as by the city. 





Telephone Service Aboard Yachts. 


With the arrival of warm weather, yacht owners and others 
interested in sailing have been busy with plans for the sum- 
mer’s sport. Yachts and sailboats have changed hands and 
the owners are busy having them overhauled and put into 
first-class condition for the season. 

Among those who have recently purchased yachts is Mr. 
J. ©. Eaton, president of the R. Eaton Company, Ltd., of 
Toronto, and Winnipeg, Canada. Mr. Eaton 


up-to-date and has had his yacht, “Florence,” 


is thoroughly 
fitted with all 
conveniences. Among them is a complete” intercommunicating 
telephone system. This system connects with the engine room, 
bridge, owner’s quarters, dining room, crew’s quarters, etc., 
automatic key 
This 


type telephone, as its name implies, is so arranged that it 


using the Stromberg-Carlson twelve station, 


boxes, and cradle type combination telephones. cradle 
remains in its proper position regardless of the position of its 
supports. Tor this reason it is a desirable type for boats and 
other purposes where there is considerable motion of the sup- 
porting member. 

The “Florence” is 180 feet in length and carries a crew of 
between 25 and 30 men. She is equipped with a wireless tele- 
graph outfit so that the owner can keep in touch with his 
business affairs cn route, 

The owners of many of the large yachts have come to a 
realization of the value of the telephone and have installed 
intercommunicating systems on their vessels. In the state- 
rooms, the telephone sets are placed conveniently near the 
beds. In case of sickness the occupant can reach the hand 
micro-telephone and communicate with whomever he desires 
to call without leaving the bed. This of course adds greatly 


to the comfort of the owner and his guests. However, they 
are not the only ones to be benefited, as it is of great use in 
the management of the vessel. The officers are enabled to 


quickly communicate with the engineers and firemen, and if 
additional men are needed on the deck, they can be quickly 
reached by means of the telephone installed in their quarters. 

Commodore Wilson Marshall of the Larchmont Yacht Club 
on Long Island Sound, the owner of the “Atlantic,” the cham- 
pion ocean racing yacht of the world and a model of elegance, 
convenience and comfort, had this famous boat equipped with 

















The Steam Yacht ‘‘Florence’’ Which Has Been Equipped With 
a Twelve Station Intercommunicating Telephone System. 
a complete intercommunicating telephone system. In addition 
to this it is also equipped with a submarine telephone system, 
as an aid to navigation along shore and in harbors. In this 
system, two sound transmitters are located on either side of 
the hull and connected with an observation 
The equipment at this station 


within 
in the chart room. 


the bow 
station 
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consists of two receivers and the necessary switches for con- 
trolling the circuits from the transmitters. 

The U. S. Government has located on dangerous reefs sub- 
marine bells and when a vessel approaches the reefs the bells 
can be heard through the transmitters in the bow. This is of 


course especially valuable in foggy weather or in entering a 








The Type of Telephone Sets Used on the ‘Florence.’ 


harbor after dark. The observer switches from the circuit 
of one transmitter to the other and can detect the slightest 
sound. As the sound from the transmitter on the side nearer 
the danger point is the stronger, the location of the danger is 
readily determined. 

Another famous yacht on which the telephone is used is 


the “Tech,” owned by T. Coleman Du Pont of Delaware. 
Whenever this yacht anchors off a city, telephone communi- 
cation is immediately established between it and the exchange 
ashore. 


Iowa City Dissatisfied with Monopoly Service. 
is the warning given by the lowa City 





“Sign no contracts” 
Republican to Bell telephone subscribers. 
unreasonable rates, which are anticipated now that the Bell 


This is to prevent 


company is the sole occupant of the field, through the pur- 
chase of its competitor. A recent article in the Republican 
says: 

“The Republican last week sounded a warning to people not 
to sign telephone contracts. Those having the telephones can 
get the service just as well without signing as though they 
did sign. The company may threaten and bluster, but it will 
not dare to remove the telephones. 

“The Bell company pretended to take a yote on consolida- 
tion, but it Very 
few voted in fact, but they pretended everybody was for con- 
They gave out the impression that they would not 
\iter the Bell 
lowa City as a result of its 


gave out false statements as to the vote. 
solidation. 
raise rates, but they are raising them. com- 
pany had 
course of robbery, it gained its way back by putting in tele- 


been driven out of 
phones at low rates and sometimes without any charge at all. 
Nobody ¢xpected them to retain the old terms, but their rates 
should be reasonable. 

“The company has broken its pledges in Cedar Rapids and 
now they Waterloo and Cedar Falls. 
There the commercial clubs are investigating matters and the 


are having trouble in 


Cedar Falls Record says: 

“*The special committee appointed by the Cedar Falls Com- 
like from the Waterloo 
with 


mercial club to meet a committee 


Commercial associations, held a conference last night 
the committee from the Waterloo clubs and the situation dis 
cussed. The Waterloo committee knew nothing of the inten- 
tions of the telephone company until the Cedar Falls com- 
mittee had talked over the situation with them. It was mutu- 
ally agreed that they would advise the patrons of the com- 
panies in both cities to sign no contracts or agreements until 
after the matter had been further by the 
mittees from the three The 


will probably hold another meeting in the near future at which 


investigated com- 


commercial clubs. committees 
time the matter will be further discussed in the hope of being 
able to get some better terms with the representatives of the 


telephone company.’ ” 











The Relation of the Engineer to the Telephone Industry 
Part I—Engineering Training and Quualifications 


By Frank F. Fowle 


Only recently has the telephone engineer begun to enjoy 
a rank which establishes him on a plane of equality with 
engineers in other fields, either as to his professional ability 
or the scope of his usefulness. For a long period it was quite 
commonly believed that the telephone industry required little 
engineering ability beyond that necessary for dealing with 
switchboards and instruments. This view persisted for a long 
time after the early days of the art, but happily it has been 
modified in recent years. 

[he industry in the United States as a whole now ranks 
about equally with electric lighting, on a comparison of total 
investment in plant. The engineering problems are probably 
not matched for intricacy in any other field. Therefore 
it is not apparent why the telephone engineer, from the stand- 
point of the magnitude and development of the art, should 
have been considered entitled to only an inferior rank. Never- 
theless it seems to be a fact that he has been under-rated ex- 
tensively, both by those within and without the industry. 

This misapprehension arises no doubt from ignorance in 
many instances as to the real need for engineering, and in 
part perhaps from the misconception that the telephone is a 
eood deal of a toy, instead of an apparatus as much liable 
to misuse as any other machine. It is particularly desirable 
to correct this view among persons engaged in the commercial 
nd financial sides of the telephone business, and the owners 
wr securities. The purpose of this 


of telephone properties 
article is to draw the attention of telephone men to this mat- 
ter, and to attempt some explanation of the need for, and 
the nature of engineering. 

There are three prominent reasons for this general lack 
of appreciation. In the first place, telephone engineers have 
not, because of professional ethics, publicly advanced their 
claims for recognition; they regard and treat this matter much 

do lawyers and physicians. The recognized channels through 
which engineers may properly announce or present their prob- 
lems to other engineers for discussion, are through papers 
read before professional societies or published in the technical 
press. The business public hears little directly of engineering 
work, except as it may be of such a natnre as naturally to 
command public attention. 

In the second place, the telephone art has been subject to 
peculiar conditions on the commercial side, which as a whole 
have tended to suppress the free and impartial discussion 
of engineering problems. The field has been occupied by two 
vreat interests, or groups of interests, the “Independents” and 
the “Bell” companies. Keenness of competition has led to 
the helicf in many instances that free discussion of engineering 
problems would lead perhaps to disclosures that might be 
taken advantage of commercially. In view of the circumstances 
this belief was only natural, but on the other hand it is un 

‘ttunate in one respect that it existed because without doubt 
it has tended to restrict the advancement and recognition of 
the art. It also has been unfortunate for the engineers who 
have in so many instances been prevented from bringing their 
work before the proper professional bodies, for the sake of 

ivancine engineering knowledge and securing that general 
discussion so important to sound progress. It is to be hoped 
that in time this obstacle to progress will wholly disappear. 

In the third place, the commercial field has been quite largely 
developed, in farming and rural districts, by small operating 
companies who seem to have seen little or no need for en- 
gineering It is possible, of course, to install a small tele- 
phone plant having a few hundred subscribers, without having 


any real engineering work done. Telephones and switchboards 


have been quite extensively simplified and systematized, so 
that good equipment can be purchased in the open market, and 
pole line construction of the lighter sorts offers few difficul- 
ties. The sales staffs of manufacturing companies are usually 
ready to give such engineering assistance as may he neces 
sary to install the switchboard and place it in operation. And 
thus the throwing together of the component parts of a small 
system, so that it will operate after some fashion, is some 
times easily accomplished. But every company which em 
barks in business in this manner, passes over entirely such fea 
tures as a study of the population in the territory served 
to determine the probable present and future development, 
the matter of providing adequate talking volume or trans 
mission efficiency, the problem of laying out the most economi 
cal distribution system with a given standard of transmission, 
the proper choice of telephones and switchboards so as to 
secure the greatest transmission efficiency consistent with the 
cost, the matter of economically providing for growth in sub- 
scribers and traffic, the determination of a schedule of fair 
and profitable rates and, the problem of how much to set aside 
from the yearly revenues for a depreciation reserve fund, and 
how best to subdivide the accounts so as to show the several 
sources of revenue and the various expenditures according 
to their character. It is not to be supposed that these matters 
comprise the whole realm of telephone engineering, but they 
are fundamental. 

A telephone company which embarks in business under 
such circumstances may, and frequently does, continue for a 
period of eight or ten years, perhaps, without mecting serious 
difficulties. The owners may suppose they are making money, 
but in some cases that fact has been very much in doubt. Th« 
most serious obstacles will not arise until the system has grown 
considerably, or perhaps not until the reconstruction period 
arrives or the system is consolidated with others. But the day 
of reckoning will inevitably arrive, and for many companies 
formed ten or twelve years ago, or longer, has already come. 

A great deal might be written upon the necessity of engi- 
neering in the successful management of telephone properties, 
much more than there is space for in a brief article. But it is 
intended to point out first, in what follows, the fundamental 
reasons why engineering is an economic necessity, and then 
to bring out some of its benefits in describing the general -rela 
tion of the engineer to the business. 

The Purpose of Engineering. 

Engineering may be defined as the application of science to 
the industrial arts, manufactures and commerce. Its whole 
purpose is to promote economy and efficiency in the use of 
capital, labor and raw materials. Our present-day civilization 
is essentially a material one, and the age is one which is 
marked particularly by great achievements in commerce and 
industry. On every hand we meet problems which require 
in their solution the greatest scientific knowledge and _ skill. 
But we should couple with this definition of engineering the 
statement that the engineer must be essentially a good business 
man; that he must understand the rudiments of finance. 

3roadly speaking, it is a fundamental truth that every com 
munity must produce wealth from some source, or suffer de 
cline. The measure of success in commercial enterprise is 
efficiency in the production of wealth, or, otherwise expressed, 
net profits. Upon this test every venture must ultimately stand 
or fall. Therefore, it becomes necessary everywhere to avoid 
waste and extravagance, and to strive always for more eco- 
nomical production and use. And we find as a consequence, 
wherever applied science is indispensable in the industrial arts, 
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in commerce and manufacturing, in transportation <nd com- 
munication, or in any other of our numerous activi ‘ies, that 
the expert in applied science,—the engineer,—is a inost im- 
portant factor. Upon him rests a large burden of responsibility 
always, and in many cases his ability to solve the problems 
met determines the success or failure of the enterprise. 

Then we may repeat that engineering is the application of 
science to industry and commerce, for the purpose of accom- 
plishing things that otherwise would be impossible, and for se- 
curing the greatest possible degree of economy in the use of 
capital, labor and raw materials. This is well demonstrated 
by a consideration of our industrial and commercial develop- 
ment, in which engineering works of every kind and order of 
magnitude are everywhere present. The business man and the 
layman are naturally familiar with those works only whose re- 
sults take on an outward material form, but the invisible work 
is oftentimes the substructure upon which the final result de- 
pends; it is fundamental and essential to all which follows, 
and a mistake there may not be outwardly apparent until it 


is too late to correct it. Take, for example, a telephone dis- 


tribution system, and suppose that it was planned inadequately 


to care for the growth in subscribers during the years im- 
mediately following the installation; the expense entailed in en- 
larging the system so soon after it was built could have been 
much reduced by providing the necessary facilities in the origi- 
nal installation, but how to do this intelligently could only be 
determined from a development study. The money saved by 
cutting down the engineering work would, in such a case, be 
offset many times in the course of a few years. The same 
illustration would apply to the design of the central office and 
its equipment. A situation even more serious would arise if 
the distribution system were to be designed with too little cop 
per to secure adequate transmission; it would still be serious 
from a financial standpoint if there were too much copper. 
The proper amount of copper can only be determined from 
considerations of the laws underlying transmission, and a study 
of the traffic to be handled. 

What has already been said in reference to the lack of en 
gineering among some of the smaller telephone companies will 
apply, in less degree possibly, to some of the larger companies. 
There is a manager of a large system who maintained some 
years ago, that he could operate the business to better advantage 
without any engineers, but he has had occasion since to change 
his mind. There are no doubt many business men who now 
believe as this manager did, not from any lack of good faith 
in engineers as men, but from ignorance as to the real nature 
of engineering and the economies it makes possible both in con 
struction and operation. 

It would be unfair, however, te pass over the fact that en- 
gineering has brought into disrepute with 
owners and business men through incompetence, unscrupulous- 
ness or bad judgment on the part of men who professed to be 
competent engineers. Loss of faith in such cases is only nat- 
ural, perhaps, but to condemn all engineering on account of it 
is as unreasonable as condemning the practice of medicine be- 
cause physicians do not always combat disease successfully 


sometimes been 


This.touches the question of the engineer’s education and train- 

ing, which should be discussed briefly before passing to the ap 

plication of engineering generally to the telephone business. 
Engineering Education and Training. 

Proceeding from the general definition of engineering just 
given, it will be apparent that the foundation of engineering ed 
ucation must be a thorough training in science. This is true 
regardless of what special field the engineer may enter when 
le takes up practical work. This basic training ordinarily in- 
cludes mathematic, physics, chemistry, geology, mechanics, op- 
tics, heat, electricity, magnetism, thermodynamics, electro- 
chemistry, and possibly some allied subjects. These subjects 
‘will be studied both in the classroom and the laboratory. 
The course of training should then be extended to a study 
of the properties of materials, both raw and manufactured, 
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and the properties of structures and earthworks with regard 
to their design and construction. 

Training ofthis character is usually common to all engi- 
neering courses, and specialization occur to any 
extent until half the course has been completed. The student 
must then choose his specialty, and his training thereafter 


does not 


takes on a special character. The subsequent training, speak- 
ing generally, will bear more particularly upon the applica- 
tion of the subjects before mentioned to the practical arts 
This will embrace the properties of fuels and the laws of 
combustion, the utilization of natural resources, the produc- 
tion, transmission, distribution and utilization of power, the 
principles of traction and transportation, the means of trans 
mitting intelligence, the production and distribution of arti 
light heat, the 


means of distribution for public consumption, and the prin 


ficial and sources of water supply and_ the 
ciples of sanitation and ventilation and general considerations 
affecting the public health. 

It is not to be supposed that any one course of training 
The 


devoted to his 


will embrace all of these subjects in equal degree. 


major portion of the student’s time will be 


specialty, but at the same time it is necessary for an engineer 
in any particular field to know a great deal about the sub 


jects in allied enterprises. This is probably the case in tele 


phone engineering to a greater extent than in most other 


fields. 

The best engineering schools confine their courses more to 
theory and principle than to current practice of the day. 
The latter changes rapidly while the former do not, except 
as the field of knowledge is constantly expanding. The pur 
pose of the technical school is, in the broadest sense, prepar- 
men who ar¢ 


but, 


atory; the best schools do not aim to turn out 


prepared to take immedtate charge of responsible work, 
instead, to give them a thorough preparation, consisting of 
training in abstract and applied theory. 

It may well be said that an engineer’s training is hardly 
more than begun when he graduates from a first-class tech 
nical school. The real test comes in the application of theory 
to practice, and every engineer must pass through a course of 
kind, to qualify himself. At the 
familiar with current 
with During this 
come to know, with close accuracy, the cost of labor 


experience of this fully 


same time he will become enginecring 


practice and practical work. period he 
should 
and materials entering into construction and operation. But 
above all, the engineer must possess the ability and sense to 
apply his technical knowledge and scientific methods in his 
chosen field of work, to secure always the maximum of out 
put or production for a minimum of outlay. The ability to 
do this has been called by some, “Engineering sense”; it seems 
to be a faculty that inherited than 


acquired. Of course it must be trained and developed, but 


must largely be rather 


engineering, like other professions, is one which demands 
natural qualifications. 

Nothing has been said of the engineer’s general education 
and culture. The more of such training the better, for it 
increases his breadth of view and tends to counteract the 
somewhat narrowing tendency of a purely technical training. 
It is 


general studies during a four-year technical course, and there 


becoming increasingly difficult to give the necessary 


is little doubt that engineering education is approaching the 


same status as preparation for the law, medicine or thx 


ministry. That is, a four years’ general college or univer 


sity course will be required for admission to engineering 
schools, and the engineering course will become post-graduate 
This will result 


in turning out men better prepared than those who take only 


work, extending probably over three years. 


a technical course. 

It is very desirable that the engineer should have a good 
training in English; it is vital that he should be able to 
express himself clearly and forcefully, both in speaking and 


composition. Drawing, the other element in the art of ex- 


. 
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pression, is surely essential. He should have, too, courses 
in languages, in economics, civil government, business law, 
accounting and finance. Or, to put it briefly, he should have 
in full the preparation which a business man would desire, 
because he must be himself a good business man to practice 
his profession successfully. 

What has been said above in relation to engineering educa- 
tion is necessarily limited and is intended only to indicate 
the scope rather than the full substance of such traning. But 
in leaving this matter it may well be emphasized that engi- 
neering is a profession and not a trade, and that engineering 
schools are not comparable in any sense to trade schools; 
the latter turns out artisans—men trained to use their hands 
in some form of manual labor and work by rule-of-thumb 
or under instructions, while the former turn out men who 
have been trained mentally to make use of the world’s 
knowledge in the management and direction of affairs. No 
disparagement is meant or intended to the artisan or the 
skilled laborer, for whose co-operation the engineer has so 
much need; but it is intended rather to dispel the views 
that may be incorrectly held by some persons who do not 
do justice to engineers in general 

The Engineer’s Qualifications. 

The rudimentary definition of an engineer is of course “one 
who practices engineering.” It is unfortunate that the term 
engineer should have other meanings in common use, and 
on that account it has become necessary to qualify the term 
by some prefix or adjective, such as consulting, constructing, 
contracting, operating, ete. There are, moreover, many 
branches of engineering which make it necessary to add other 
qualifying terms, such as electrical, mechanical, civil, mining, 
chemical, industrial, ete. 

The definition of an engineer in the professional sense is 
more difficult to state, partly because there is no legal bar 
against the practice of engineering by anyone, and quackery 
and incompetence find no obstacle, whereas lawyers must 
pass the bar examinations, physicians must pass the State 
examinations and clergymen must be ordained by the Church. 
There is no distinguishing mark or title in the profession 
of engineering which has any legal standing. But there are 
several engineering societies, whose membership is composed 
of the foremost men, which have done much to give stand- 
ing to the profession. Foremost among these are the Ameri- 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. These societies admit to full membership only such 
men as are qualified, in the judgment of their contemporaries, 
by education, training and experience, to take full charge of 
responsible engineering work. By common consent the pro 
fessional definition of an engineer may be substantially ex- 
pressed as follows: 

1. One who posseses a degree received from an engineering 
or technical school of recognized standing, or the equivalent 
of technical education; and, 

2. One who possesses an amount of training’ obtained in 
practical experience sufficient to qualify him to take responsible 
charge of work in his special field; and hence to qualify him 
for, 

3. Full membership in one of the recognized engineering 
societies of the highest standing. 

There is no national telephone engineering society, and tele- 
phone engineers therefore fall in the broad class of electrical 
engineers, being eligible for membership in the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers. The practical experience nec 
essary to qualify a graduate to take responsible charge of work 
varies probably from seven to ten years, depending of course 
upon the individual. 

The professional standing of individual engineers will always 
depend in great degree, of course. upon their individual achieve- 
ments and attainments, as these become publicly known. It is 
also affected by their connections with professional bodies and 
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by the estimates of their contemporaries. Telephone engineers 
are unfortunate in the respect that they have no national organ- 
ization, and for that reason are often not well known. For 
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18. Switchboards and equip- 

. ment. 
Manufacturing. - 19. Central office apparatus. 
| 20. Telephones. 

21. Power machinery. 

22. Wire. 

23. Cables. 

24. Conduits. 

TELEPHONE 25. Pole line hardware. 
ENGINEERING. 26. Building fixtures and 
equipment. 





Preparation of estimates, 
plans and specifications, 
inspection of materials 
and supervision over 
construction, for: 

27. Central office installations, 

28. Pole lines and line struc- 
tures, 

29. Subways. 

30. Cable installations, aerial, 
underground and sub- 

| marine. 

| 31. Wire stringing. 

. 32. Buildings. 


Construction... .- 








Supervision over and 
recommendations in re- 
gard to: 

33 Forms of organization. 
34. Preparation of traffic and 
maintenance rules. 

25. Maintenance of plant. 
36. Traffic loads and_ effi- 





ciency. 
87. Service testing. 
Operation....... / 38. Record and reports. 


39. Business policy. 

40. Rates and revenue pro- 
duction. 

41. Classification of expenses 
and revenues. 

42. Annual charges for de; 
preciation. 

3. Acquiring new business. 

44. Plant extensions. 

45. Welfare work among em- 
ployes. 








Fig. 1—Classification of the Functions of the Telephone Engineer. 


the same reason, too, the character and importance of their 
work are not as well known as they should be. Hence it ap- 
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pears desirable to go into the scope and nature of telephone 
engineering quite fully. 
Telephone Engineering. 

This field of engineering is fundamentally a branch or off- 
shoot of electrical engineering, with which it has a good deal 
in common; and is also related in not a few of its elements 
to civil engineering. For example, the theory of telephone 
transmission is evolved from the same fundamental laws as 
the theory of power transmission, but the final results are 
profoundly different. The theoretical side of telephone engi- 
neering is in general much more complex than other branches 
of engineering, and requires skill of a high order to handle 
it properly. The construction side is highly special, in refer- 
ence particularly to apparatus and central offce installations. 
The operating side also presents problems that are largely 
special in their character, relating to maintenance and traffic. 

The functions of the telephone engineer are so numerous 
that in order to make them most clear they have been classi- 
fied and arranged in a skeleton form of diagram, as shown in 
Fig. 1. 
the breadth and scope of telephone engineering, both in theory 


This diagram necessarily indicates at the same time 


The whole engineering field has been separated 
Manufacturing, Construction and 


and _ practice. 
into four Theory, 
Operation; each of these branches has then been classified in 
considerable detail. The division of Theory is intended to 
show the scope of theoretical knowledge which the telephone 
engineer is called upon to apply in the course of his practical 
work, and upon his knowledge of which will depend his own 
efficiency and effectiveness. The division of Manufacturing 
is intended to show the scope of his usefulness in the manu- 
The division of Construction requires little 


parts: 


facturing field. 
explanation, as perhaps it is the most commonly accepted field 
of the engineer’s activities. The division of Operation is a 
sphere of the engineer’s usefulness which is probably not appre- 
ciated among telephone managers to the extent that it ought 
to be. It has too often been the case that the engineer was 
dispensed with as soon as the plant was built, and perhaps 
regarded as a luxury even before this time. As a matter of 
fact, his services are needed fully as much during the opera- 
tion of the plant as during its construction. 

But every business man will apply to engineering the same 
test that he applies to all other facilities, services or equip- 
ment for the transaction of his business, namely :—is it neces- 
sary, and if so, does it pay for itself? The engineer must 
frequently justify his existence, and he cannot shirk the duty 
of proving that his services are of constant and lasting benefit 
to the industry, if he hopes to receive proper recognition and 
reward. 





Concerning Telephone Competition. 
The following is not the first inquiry we have received 


from Mr. Sheffield regarding the competitive telephone 
business in Cleveland, says Finance, and we think that 
this communication deserves an answer. Here is Mr. 


Sheffield’s letter: 

“Independent of prices for Cuyahoga stock and bonds, 
would it not be interesting to your readers to know the 
views of your journal as to the telephone business and 
uses in Cleveland? I notice that you have two telephone 
companies to deal with. Please state exactly what you 
or others pay for that service and your opinion as to 
whether or not it would be cheaper and more convenient 
to have a third or fourth compaiiy, or to have only one. 
Of course, if competition is an element for cheaper and 
better service, why not advocate a still further expansion 
of telephonic communication in your city? Please state 
as to the probability of consolidation and 
Certainly one or the other of your companies 
That seems to 


your views 
monopoly. 
will in the long run absorb the other. 


be the tendency of the times, but above all to be prevented 
is this gigantic monopoly of the Bell sysem which is so 
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surely strangling all in its horrible purposes. But you as 
an editor should reassure your readers and prove their 


fears groundless. Yours, 


G. Sheffield, 

March 10, 1910. Attleboro, Mass.” 

In the first place, the question as to whether we favor 
three or four companies is an attempt to be 
We favor two companies in Cleveland at the present time 
for the reason that we get better and cheaper service by 
reason of these two companies. The Bell Telephone Com- 
pany now charges $84 for a main line telephone and the 
Cuyahoga Company $72, and the two companies have in 
excess of 50,000 telephones in use. When the Bell had a 
monopoly here they had 8,000 subscribers and they charged 
a price very much in excess of their present price. If a 


sarcastic. 


subscriber pays for the service he is getting he is getting 
service at least a hundred per cent cheaper than he was in 
the old days of Bell monopoly and only 8,000 subscribers. 
With regard to the consolidation and monopoly, we are 
of the opinion that there is not one chance in a hundred 
for consolidation in Cleveland, but if consolidation ever 
should come, you may rest assured that it will come only 
after the telephone Cleveland have been fully 
protected by a law regulating the rates. We judge that you 
are a holder of Bell telephone securities by the interest 
you seem to have in protecting the people of Cleveland 
from the dangers of Independent competition. We beg 
leave to assure you that the people of Cleveland are full 


users of 


grown, are very much more familiar with the telephone 
situation in Cleveland than you are and need no reassur- 
ance either as to the dangers of the Bell swallowing up 
the Cuyahoga or from the probability of three or four 
companies locating in Cleveland. The people who enjoy 
the blessings of Bell monopoly with its insufficient tele- 
phone development, with its exorbitant rates, with its 
rotten service should take a journey to Ohio where the 
rates are reasonable and where the profits made by either 
3ell or Independent are not exorbitant. 





An Example of Bell Overcharges and Excuses. 

Two dollars a vear for a line of type is a price that would 
soon put publishers in the Morgan class. Where the justifica- 
tion in telephone company’s charging such a rate lies is not 
clear. It is amusing that a Bell exchange attempts to justify 
it seemingly on the basis of cost. Apropos of the raising of 
the rate for an “extra listing” in the directory from $1 to $2, 
Manager K. J. 
3ell Telephone Co., has issued the statement that “there 
has been an extraordinary growth in telephone businss during 


Dunstan of the Toronto exchange of the Cana- 


dian 


recent years, and consequent increase in demand for extra list- 


ings, which has involved a corresponding increase in size, 
number and expense of publication of the telephone directory. 
It has become impossible for us to continue to publish such 
additional listings at the present rate of $1 per line, per issue 
of the book.” This is another example of the monopoly’s re- 
gard for fairness. 





A New Bookkeeping System. 

Economy in bookkeeping, and the ability to show results in 
a common sense, practical way are the claims made for a new 
system of keeping the accounts of a telephone plant drawn up 
by J. W. Coffey, manager of the Indiana Toll Clearing House, 
at Indianapolis. Mr. Coffey has had an all-around telephone 
experience, culminating in that gained in the position of auditor 
for a large company, and is thoroughly posted on practical 
bookkeeping requirements from both the operating and _ finan- 
cial points of view. He has, consequently, been able to produce 
a system which is so compact and simple that it does not require 
an experienced bookkeeper to handle it, and yet give indispens- 
able information to the manager. In other words, it is both a 
time saver and a money maker. 











Chicago Independent Plant Started 


Full Page Advertisement in the Daily Papers Arouses Public—City’s Leading Financiers say Installation will 


Not be Limited—Contracts now Being Taken 
Apparatus and Telephones Being Pushed in Factory 





telephone service to Chicago people has been started. 


Actual werk preliminary to the supplying of 


Independent 
A big 


Engineer Engaged, and Central Office 





quires, signed not only by Joseph Harris, president of the con- 
struction company, but by Charles G. Dawes, David R. Forgan 


advertisement occupied a full page in the most prominent posi- and E, A. Potter, men whose names carry the greatest weight 


tion in all the important dailies in Chicago on Monday of this 


week. 


wis more intently 


ton gossip or 
business man 
it means the 
opportunity to 
test out the 
value of com 
petition mm pro 


ducing a great 


er develop 
ment and a 
better service 


at Lower 
rates; and 
above all it 
means that he 
wil | be in 
touch with the 
1,200,000 Inde 
pendent tele 
phone users 
who are in the 
trade territory 
naturally trib 
utary to the 
Western Me 
tropolis. 
Joseph Har 
ris, president 
of the \uto 
matic Electric 
Company, and 
of the newly 
organized Sub 
way Telephone 
C onstruction 
Company, is in 
full charge of 
the installation 
of the automa 
tic telephone 
service for the 
Iinois Tunnel 
Company 
It is 


while 


worth 
empha 
sizing the sig 
nificance of 
this advertise 
ment to the 
telephone users 


in the neigh 


boring territory of Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Iowa par- 
ticularly, and to those in more remote large cities and towns. 

The permanence of this enterprise and the intention to ex- 
tend it are here presented in the strongest terms, not so much 
by emphatic language as by 


It was the important news feature of every paper, and 


read by the average citizen than Washing 


stock and grain reports. 


in the financial and business world. 


the Chicago no telephone connection with this city. 








Automatic Telephone Service 









Improved “ 
Automat / 
Telephune 





Some of the 
advantages of 
Automatic 
Lelephone_ Service: 


To beg x1th, opvrators arc* entirely 
chammnatod—vou call your own nunrber 
uitheut arty mtermediari ‘. you make 
your ato cor tion and mvtantly reach 
he subscrtho in ihom you unh to 
talk No torhal imvtruction ! thera 
party  meccr ou the line 1 second 


person uiting /rside vou, docs not know 
the number that you are calling No oper: 
ators to disconnect or Listen on the lines 
This McCants one hundre q per cont secrecy. 
No delays, no mistakes ar posssble 
Each extenston phone m a husiness office 
reaches the wire directly. Human falla- 
Aslsty 15 overcome at cerry pomt—the 
Automattic 1 not depend mt upon clear 
speech er clear hearing as the cstablish- 
ment of connectionsis cntircly mechanical 
With the Automam telephone, perfect 
serewe Ws atatlable at all hours sof the 
day or night. You may make one thousand 
or ome hundred thousand calls at a maxi- 


mum cod of 22 cents per day 














EF propose to install, under contract,and to have 


in complete Operation, not later than, but in all 
probability before, June 1,1911, the newest, the most 
perfect and modern telephone system in the world— 
different, better and quicker than any method now 
In vogue. 


Hk plant throughout will be equipped with the 

. latest and the most improved Automatic tele- 
phone apparatus. All Automatic telephones now 
in use in Chicago will be replated by new equipment. 


Within the time above fixed, we intend to give twenty thousand representative business 
concerns in Chicago additional and more rapid service at a cost, the maximum 
of which, will be 22 cents per day for unlimited messages. No matter how many sub- 
scribers are secured, this charge will at no time exceed $84 per year for business tcle- 
phones and $50 per year for residence telephones. 


H ten Automatic apparatus to-be used, 1s so simple that a child 
can operate it without error. It is the only seeret service 
in existence; as efficient as it is instantaneous. 


HE installation of phones will not be limited to 20,000 lines: 

the plant will be enlarged as rapidly as its business requires 

in time reaching into the residential as well as all business 
districts. 


HE Automatic is the one telephone system the efficiency of 
which is not affected by the number of its users—a millicn 
cals an hour can be handled as satisfactorily and as readily as ten. 


There are more than 1,200,000 independent telephone subscribers within five hundred 
miles of Chicago, who at the present time, have no telephone connection with this city. 
The Automatic Telephone Exchange will provide terminals for long distance lines Ly 
which these telephone users may communicate with the patrons of the Automatic Tele- 
phone Exchange, thereby adding greatly to the convenience of the business man and 
prectically doubling the existing long distance telephone facilitics within that territory. 


AFTER ten thousand telephones have been placed in operation, the charge tor unlimited, 
7 quick, secret and uninterrupted service will be as follows 


10,000 to 15,000 telephones, $1.75 per month. 
15,000 to 17,500 telephones, $3.50 per month. 
17,500 to 20,000 telephones, $5.25 per month. 
20,000 telephones and over, $7.00 per month. 


ITN other words, unti! 20,000 telephones shall have been installed, the subscriber to the Auto- 
i matic telephone service will be charged a rate graded proportionately to the number 0 
subscribers with «hom he is placed in contact and pays tor his service as he secures it, bur 
never at a cost exceeding $84 per year for business telephones and $50 for residence telephones 


THe tirst telephone exchanges established wili be essentially for business purposes. 


The initial installation will be made in the district bounded on the North by North 
Avenue—on the East by Lake Michigan—_on the South by Twenty-Second Street—and 
on the West by Ashland Boulevard, with an extension covering the Stock Yards district. 


Subway Telephone Construction Co. 
CHARLES G. DAWES JOSEPH HARRIS. President 
DAVID R. FORGAN 
Recervers for Lihimeis Tunnel Ca 
hk. \. POTTER 
Recerver for Chicaas Wb arehouse B Terminal Ca 











This Advertisement Took Most Prominent Full-Page Space in all Chicago Dailies, April 10. 


a carefully considered statement 
to the effect that the plant will be enlarged as its business re- 


system anywhere in the country. 





The statement, “There 
are more than 1,200,000 Independent telephone subscribers 
within 500 miles of Chicago, who at the present time, have 


The Automatic 


Telephone Ex- 
change will 
provide termi- 
nals for long 
distance lines 
by which these 
telephone 
users may com- 
municate with 
its patrons, 
thereby adding 
greatly to the 
convenience of 
the business 
man and prac- 
tically doubling 
the existing 
long distance 
telephone _ fa- 
cilities within. 
that territory,” 
appearing over 
the signatures 
of these men is 
a reiteration, 
sub stantially, 
of the now fa- 
mous expres- 
sion by Mr. H. 
D.  Critchfield 
before the rep- 
resentative of 
the Mayor of 
Chicago. This 
statement was 
the initial 
movement 
which is now 
culminating in 
the actual con- 
struction of 
the Chicago 
plant. These 
same statistics 
may be derived 
from the Gov- 
ernment Cen- 
sus Report, but 
their _reitera- 
tion by the re- 


ceivers of the Tunnel company and the Chicago Warehouse and 
Terminal Company emphasizes them now, and is an item of 
interest to every telephone user in the territory mentioned, and, 
in fact, to every subscriber connected with the Independent 


From now on it will be the effort of Independent managers 
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to create an interest in the Chicago long distance terminal 
which they are about to have, and the development of Chicago’s 
system will be a matter of news interest which is likely to be 
discussed in the daily papers in hundreds of cities in Chicago’s 


trade territory. By the time the plant is installed, which, 
a ; I 

















in this must and will be comparatively soon, the 


possibilities of the Chicago connection will be fully understood 


case, 


by all persons in a position to take advantage of it. 
lhe organization for carrying on the work of constructing 


the system is being rapidly rounded out. Mr. C. B. Groh, an 


engineer well known for his ability in handling outside plant 


work, has been engaged to take charge of the outside con- 


struction and is now in Chicago and busy upon preliminary 
work. 

\pparatus is being manufactured at the big factory on the 
West 


creased, is already at work taking contracts for service. 


side, and a force, which will soon be considerably 1n- 


lectePHONY Publishing Company has signed one of the first 


contracts for the Independent service in Chicago. 





Underground Cables in Ireland. 

Plans have been prepared by the Irish Post Office authori- 
ties for the laying of underground telegraphic and telephonic 
Dublin 3elfast, and, later, in other parts 
of Ireland, on lines similar to those at present in operation 


cables between and 


between London and Glasgow and Manchester and Liverpool. 


es 





Electrical Engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

The history of the Department of Electrical Engineering 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, by Prof. 
Frank A. Laws, is printed in a recent special issue of The 
Tech, a periodical edited by students. 

Prof. Charles R. Cross established at the Institute 
first Electrical Engineering course to be offered in 
country. Work in the new course was begun in the fall 
of 1882. The work has been steadily developed under the 
leadership of Prof. Cross, Prof. Holman, Dr. Louis Dun- 
Dr. H. E. Clifford, now Professor of Electrical En- 
Harvard University, and Prof.. Dugald C-. 
Jackson, the present head of the department. 


the 
the 


can, 
gineering at 
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In an article on the future of the course, Prof. Jackson 


says: 

“If we are to stop for the purpose of analyzing what 
is meant by real success in its best sense to an engineer, 
it may be expressed in these words—A power to advance 
the civilization of the world, a means to improve the condi- 


tions and relations of men. These things particularly 
fall to the lot of engineers who fully honor their calling.” 
In discussing the “Outlook for Graduates,’ Prof. Wm. 
If. Wickendon says: 
“It has been said that the telephone engineer is mor: 
kinds of an engineer than any other sort of man. Tele 


phony is the most rapidly growing semi-public industry of 
the day and this growth involves many broad and exacting 
technical problems. In its artisanship telephony is largels 
a matter of refined detail, but its engineering problems de 
mand breadth of and afford most at 
tractive opportunities to well-qualified men.” 


exceptional view 





Exchange Power Board Equipment. 
In the modern exchanges, the power boards are generally 
made up of Monson slate panels having the various meters 
at the top and the rheostats, switches, fuses, etc., arranged 
in convenient order according to the usage to which they are 
put. The accompanying illustration shows the board 
in the switching station of the United States Telephone Com 
pany at Crestline, Ohio. It consists of Monson 


On the right hand panel are mounted all switches 


power 
three slate 
panels. 
which primarily control the power circuits. It 
that double throw switches. are used on the batteries for chang- 
ing from one set of cells to another set. 


will be noted 


The fuses are located 

















Present Day Exchange Power Board Arrangement. 


at the bottom of the panel. On the other two panels, mercury 
arc rectifiers are mounted, together with the necessary rheo- 
stats, switches, voltmeters and ammeters. The rectifier tubes 
are mounted on the back of the board while the auto-trans- 
formers are shown on the floor beneath the panels. 
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The American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 


Its 1910 Report—Some Lily White Sentiments—An Apparent Willingness to Eat Out of the Public Hand— 
Greeks Bearing Gifts, Etc.—Insufficient Reserves. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


3ell earnings in the United States for 1910 were $149,914,700. 

Bell expenses were $101,547,300, or 68 per cent of the gross 
revenue, 

If they kept accounts as reasonably and sensibly as Indepen- 
dent telephone companies, they would have a different ratio. 

$5 a station year is a fair renewal reserve figure for the 
Bell system, scattered, as it is, from Boston to all points of 
the world—because they claim it is a universal system. 

They claim 3,675,000 telephones in the United States. 

Their renewal reserves at $5 per station would be $18,375,000. 

If their expenses of $101,547,200 includes this item of de 
preciation, then their total expense would be $101,547,200 less 
$18,375,000, or $83,172,200. 

The actual percentage of expense would be 56 per cent. 

You see, they brag about their high operating cost. They 
brag about everything, but they do nothing good that the 
average Independent plant does not do daily. 

The average earnings of the Bell plants are $40.80 per sta- 
tion. 

Their average cost is $22.60. 

Their depreciation reserve lies in the liability column. It 
should be in the asset column. 

Yes, Pauline, this conservative company only keeps a book 
reserve. 

They admit that they owe $33,693,574.78 to the reserve 
chest. 

At $5 per station, which is the reserve rate of the Kinloch 
and Tri-State companies, the Bell people have only 22 months’ 
reserve credited. 

They are responsible for $524,000,000 worth of plant. 

Is $33,693,575, sufficient to take care of a great plant costing 
16 times this value? 

The Keystone Telephone Co., a great Independent plant, 
limits its cash reserves to one-tenth of its replacement value 

actual cash, too. 

The A. T. and T. Co. limits its book reserves apparently to 
one-sixteenth of its replacement value. 

Oh, you widow, looking about for an investment of your 
$2,000, $5,000 or $10,000, when that bewhiskered old fraud of 
a banker tries to tell you that all Independent investments are 
wrong, ask him to explain this discrepancy. 

The Bell plant is typified by the New York plant apparently. 
On page 25, they dwell upon the great amount of plant scrap- 
ping done in that city. 

They did tear out some awful magneto exchanges, which 
are in use today in the provinces. 

Besides, at the time of scrapping, 1898 to 1902, you cannot 
compare anything. New York had but a few telephones in 
1898. At least, their chief engineer got near the munificent 
salary of $5,000 per year. They were of the magneto type, 
and a magneto switchboard did not cost much, anyway. 

Let them begin scrapping now and they can reasonably talk. 


. 

But they pettishly say that all the renewals in apparatus and 
reduction in rates were not due to competition. We know 
better. 

New York rates were not reduced. People were only fooled. 
Message rates were introduced. Say, New York telephone 


service is the worst in the world. Simply a system of cracks 
in the ear, and impudence on the part of the great central 
office girl factor, which the Bell scribe so aptly describes on 
page 14 in his knock on automatic systems. 

Bell people spent $44,839,000 upon maintenance and _ recon- 
struction and depreciation. This shows in a tabulated state- 
ment. 

This means $12.22 per station. This includes al! toll lines 
and all the parts of the system. 

Depreciation reserves should take $5 out of that amount, 
leaving $7.22 for annual maintenance. 

The Keystone and Kinloch companies both spend that much 
on the maintenance of plants. 

Truly wonderful; the Bell Octopus of Perfection. 





Plant Additions. 


On page 4, we have a record for additions: 


BI Shea, Shot teens rae eS. ft $20,958,700 
IO RS hn a eis 8 pi tatcn cee ay colo g 6,316,100 
Rl, NI ns elas Gukcloaasindabeealeeaanan 1,425,000 

Ns 6 ood ciwdrntare ontecacsin dip taceunwls Similars 3s Se 


One can reasonably believe that toll lines, lands and build- 
ings are a part of the construction account. 

3ut I am from the State of Missouri on the matter of 
$20,958,700 spent upon new exchanges. 

[ will wager that a great majority of the dollars invested 
in this account were for reconstruction alone, simply replacing 
switchboards and plants, worn out or those bought out by 
them. 

It looks to me as if the selling of stock and bonds is a part 
of the reconstruction program. It looks reasonable anyway. 

Independent telephone companies are accused of these tac- 
tics. But it has not been proved. 


Maintenance and Reconstruction. 

On page 4, we learn again that $44,839,900 was devoted to 
maintenance and reconstruction. 

As this is the total expense, as shown on page 9, we are 
led to believe that depreciation is entirely neglected. Is it 
possible that the Northwestern Bell is not the only Bell licen- 
see which lives from hand to mouth, charging all current 
reconstruction accounts against the earnings of that period? 

That is exactly how the Southern negro or the Indian lives. 

They admit that it is necessary to make a suitable provision 
and then do not do it. 

“In the meantime, the public is getting the benefit of the 
reserves and surplus without cost to it.” 


This remarkable statement has me puzzled. I am afraid the 
public is not going to appreciate the beautiful motives of the 
reserve and surplus departments. 





I would like to know how the dear public is getting the 
benefit of the surplus and reserves. Someone please explain 
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to a dense mind so as to enable him more clearly to pay loving 
tribute to the high-minded octopus? 





“Every exchange must be the center of the system.” This 
1 verifies the fact that Bell engineers 
I never saw an exchange that was not placed 
as near the center as possible. Any old Independent exchange 
can claim immunity on this score. 


remarkable conclusion 
know something. 


And they say there can be no boundaries to a telephone 
Surely a universal system cannot have. Why not put 
in a call for the Halley Comet engineer, and tell him to change 


system. 


his course? 

On page 10, the report says: “The policy adopted last year 
with regard to the Western Electric Co. has more than been 
justified. 

What was the policy ? 

For a piece of jewelry, | want you to read the following 
statement. 

It 18 24 
major stockholder’s heart to read it. 


clear, concise report, and it would delight any 


fhe company always earned from 10 to 15 per cent upon 
eross sales, but of late years has made nothing until “The 
Then they 
profits to the tune of 414 per cent upon gross sales 

If the General Electric Co 


policy adopted last year” took effect. bucked up 
made such a record as this—and 
opportunity as the W. E. Co. to 
make records—every man would be kicked out in disgrace. 
Yet the Western i 


most complacent in existence. 


: 1 
does not sucn 


have any 


organization of the Electric Co. is the 


Perfectly satisfied and happy people they are. Would you 
not be proud to be in the Bell company? 

Following is the jewel: 

“WESTERN 

“Othcers—H. B. 


pre sident; F. 


COMPANY.” 
Thayer, president; H. A. 
R. Welles, vice-president; W. P. 
president; J. W. Johnston, treasurer: G. C. 
“Directors—E. M. Barton, chairman; C. 
Hall, Henry S. Howe, W. H. Miner, S. L. 
Sunny, H. B. Thayer, Theodore N. Vail, 
I. R. Welles, A. D. Wheeler. 
‘To the Stockholders: 
“The company’s sales for the fiscal year ending November 
0, 1909, were $45,575,138, as compared with $32,313,500 for the 


ELECTRIC 
Halligan, vice 
Sidley, vice 
Pratt, secretary. 
G. Du Bois, E. J. 
Schoonmaker, B. E. 


John I. 


Waterbury, 


previous year, an increase of 41 per cent. This increase in the 


volume of sales compares favorably with the increase for the 
same period of large enterprises in this country and has been 
well distributed over the different lines of merchandise and 
among the various classes of customers, 

“During the year an 


aggressive sales campaign has been 


carried on, which has resulted in a large increase in the number 
f orders and in the number of new customers. 

“For 1909 the received in America was 
695,000 as compared with 572,000 for 1908 and the value of a 


cll) 


number of orders 
order for 1909 was $62.00 as compared with about $47.00 for 
1908. 

“The net earnings for the year after deductions for depre 
ciation on plant and merchandise and interest paid were 
$2,090,264, which is 13.9 per cent on the capital stock. 

“Dividends to the $1,200,000 were paid from 
these earnings and the balance was added to the surplus, mak- 
ing the book value of the capital stock $216.25 per share. 

“Earnings and Expenses for the Year 1909. 


amount of 


Glee “BRIE ke oa.oik ce Sins dew wields tation tia . $45,575,138 
i Ee ee iat ahve iw Pad Sol pip amr leat eto a 43,171,128 
Sf ee ere 2,404,010 
BN 6 isso ocin neg sartkawas meg ee an 313,746 


Net earnings on investment........ 


2,090,264 
Dividends paid 


aie wetai pS iwlere laSie eieraws wise etre) 
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“Much progress has been made in concentrating at the Haw- 
thorne plant the manufacturing work formerly carried on at 
the New York City and Clinton street, Chicago, plants. The 
principal increases in plants during 1909 have been the com- 
pletion and equipment of additions to the Telephone Apparatus 
Shops at Hawthorne 

“Offers have been made to the company for its Clinton street 
and Polk street properties for sale, but none of them has been 
accepted because of unsatisfactory price or terms of sale. It 
is believed that eventually the company should be able to obtain 
a fair price for these properties, located as they are adjacent 
to the center of Chicago. 

“The Total Current Assets, including Sundry Investments, 
at December 1, 1909, were $30,809,365, which is more than 
three and one-half times the total Current Liabilities. 

“It has seemed best to discontinue the manufacture of pofver 
apparatus, both because of the growing demand for capital to 
keep up with the growth of the power apparatus business and 
because the increased demand for telephonic apparatus points 
to a greater need of capital for that purpose. 

The company, therefore, has sold its patents, tools and pat 
terns used in the manufacture of machinery for power and 
lighting to the General Electric Company. The company, how 
ever, will continue to sell a complete line of power and light 
ing apparatus to fill the demands of its customers. 

“On December 1, 1909, the number of employees was 17,835 
as compared with 14.449 on December 1, 1908. 

“A further increase in sales is expected for 1910. To finance 
this expanding business and pay off its present floating debt, 
the company has issued $5,000,000 2-year, 414 per cent col 
lateral trust notes secured by $6,250,000 of its First Mortgage 
5 per cent Bonds and it has also sold $8,750,000 of these First 
Mortgage Bonds. It is expected that these funds will liqui- 
date our floating debt and take care of the expected growth in 
the business in the immediate future 

(Signed) H. B. Thayer, President. 
“ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, DECEMBER 1, 


1909. 
“Assets 
Factory plants (46.5 per cent of cost)............. $8,373,342 
Warehouses and Offices (67.9 per cent of cost)..... 1,101,931 
Total plant in use (48.3 per cent of cost)....... $9,475,273 


. . $14,414,697 
1,860,616 


11,753,193 


Merchandise 


Cash ine ehb wee 0% Leret reer e Cee ee vee ee ee 
Accounts and bills receivabk 
lotal current assets. . . $28,628,506 


Surplus plant (65.4 per cent of cost) 2,790,982 


ra 


sundry investments . . ...,.06005 006 d00 0% te 2,780,859 


Cane COA as ccs aw ne bic la Oeswthvels ye /src a . $43,075,620 
“Liabilities 
Capital stock $15,000,000 
Mortgages and bonds.. 


110,348 


Total capital liabilities. .. . ..$15,110,348 


Bills payable 


ee Oe rr er ag en oe ey $4,514,799 
Bie secewvanie Giscousted onc sioc ce.cseks sateen 24,050 
FCS AG AINO 5 oc 20 Eps sWiabadiceiar aaa Raa 2,961,813 

‘Total current: iABAGIGS, 6, 5 sis5.s cosicia deen cmean $8,500,662 
Resetve. for oemeie TUM. Fe since eceeswiss antwas 597,494 
Other general reserves....... suai Gace aie ack Sete neat 1,430,330 
SOMME pia waisaies cate Wilds cae alans, Steahatla aerate 17,436,786 


Grand total %. .$43,075,620” 
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You will note the company sold its power business to the 
General Electric Co. But how much did they get for it? That 
fs not a minor stockholder’s business. You really must have 
sense enough to trust the honesty of the Bell. 

And say, read the list of directors. I have been told that 
the controlling members in the directors of the Western 
Electric Co. have a combined holding of 189 shares out 
of 150,000— 

Say, again, these amiable gentlemen, holding 189 shares of 
150,000, are as much interested in the progress of the Western 
Electric Co. as you are in the Patagonian Y. M. C. A. 

If there were any shame in the bosom of the Bell, it would 
be seen in connection with their treatment of Western Elec- 
trig minor stockholders. 

In 1906, they rushed $68,000,000 worth of work into a fac- 
tory which had to be enlarged to meet the load. 

In 1908, the business dropped to $36,000,000. 

I have heard that Bell officials call the Western Electric Co. 
a gold brick, but they are plain liars. 

Increase of Capital Stock. 

The stock of the A. T. & T. Co. has been increased from 
$300,000,000 to $500,000,000. Do not get dizzy reading these 
figures. 

It looks as if reconstruction was worrying them, anyway. 

Independent Companies. 

They admit that they will buy out any Independent com- 
pany that will sell, as long as it is legal. 

Strange, with Charley Taft and Murray Crane running our 
government that this virtuous company should care for such a 
thing as a law 

The Bell Stock Deals. 
Why did they put this into italics: “Of this only $16,000,000 


was received through contracts and for licenses” ? 


“The balance, $290,000,000, was paid for under the same 
conditions as the other shareholders.” 

When you figure that the parent company took 30 per cent 
of the capitalization of each of the licensee companies as its 
own, it is hard to see why but $16,000,000 was received. What 
became of the rest? 

Competition. 

‘A purely local exchange has a certain value.” 

Phey admit it. 

“If it has, in addition to its local connection, a connection 
with outlying contiguous territories, it has a largely increased 
value.” 

They admit, this, too. What Independent telephone plant is 
there which does not offer such connections ? 

\ local exchange is worth 90 per cent; continguous service 
is worth 8 per cent. Only 2 per cent is left for “universal” 


importance 


When approached by a Bell sublicensee man, remember that 
you are pitting your 98 per cent against his 2 per cent. 

“Interdependence,” — “Intercommunication,” “Universality” 
can be had with systems under Independent control. We have 
it every day. Have we not Clearing Houses in many states? 

Duplication 

The report admits 15 per cent duplication and intimates a 
belief on 20 per cent. It is nearer 8 per cent; and as low as 
o per cent. 

Phey talk vaguely of gas plants. Street car lines and double 


burden. 
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If a man in St. Louis cares to go to Kansas City he rides on 
the Missouri Pacific or Alton. He does not take the Balti- 
more & Ohio. 

If the St. Louis man wants to go to Cincinnati, he does 
not insist upon the Missouri Pacific taking him there. He 
promptly gets on a train going to Cincinnati. 





If a St. Louis business man wants a certain subscriber daily or 
hourly, he uses a telephone whose organization has been en- 
ergetic enough to get the subscriber. 

If he wants another man, who subscribes to another tele- 
phone system, he puts that telephone in. He does it volun 
tarily. But there is no duplication nor double burden, or un 
used and idle staff. The only idle staffs around a telephone 
plant are those around Bell plants. 

Reduction of Rates. 

It is a pity that you cannot study the curves on pages 26 
and 27. 

Competition, they say, has had no effect on the Bell rey 
enue, was of no benefit to the public, compelled ail to pay 
two subscriptions instead of one. 

Certainly, this does not apply to Lafayette, Logansport. 
South Bend and many cities where the Bell has about one- 
fifth the Independent list. 

And they show 1895 earnings of $81.60 per station, and 
also say that competition has been of no benefit 

They are receiving $40 per station now, and you and | 
both know that it was not a voluntary reduction. The pub 
lic somehow in saving itself. Why? 

General Considcrations. 

They believe in general supervision of monopolies. Beau 
tiful, isn’t it? Pee 

C occlusion, 

There is one thing sure. Just because one company has 
grabbed off enough property to earn $150,000,000 in one year, 
wreck you, Mr. In 


that does not place it in any position t 
dependent Telephone Operator. 

The various Independent telephone companies do not each 
earn $150,000,000 in one year, but they serve the public, pay 
dividends, and run their business in a safer and more conser 
vative way than this overgrown octopus. 

In spite of the advertising, buying kind words in maga 
zines, loud protestations and their annual March excuse fot 
existence, the public is dead on to their curves. 

Let them keep on growing, and Jet them drag more wrecks 
along, and let them buy out weakening competitors a_ littl 
while longer, and there will be some real trouble. 

The word has seen great fortunes and great armies and 
great men before, and hundreds of dark years passed by 
after them. 


We have no guarantee that dark ages, and slavery and 
witcheraft will not worry our descendants. 

The Octopus would cheerfully admit competition, if it weré 
not such a dreadfully bitter dose. 

Their statement reminds me of a man with eyes all blacked 
up, and in a state of bad repair, who said he had simply 
stumbled on a banana peel. 

There are some more black eyes ahead, and it will be 


done by competition too. 


In many ways, the Bell’s great handicap is a streak of 
religious intolerance that was handed down to them by some 
ancestors, who will have a hard time at final judgment in 
explaining some of their cruelty 


Moral: And Satan came also. 
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Keeping Up Maintenance 
With Some Pertinent Digressions Into the Fields of Service and Construction. 


By J. H. Ainsworth 


The telephone company in the act of employment says, 
“Now, Mr. Manager, here is our plant. We want you to take 
charge of it; to sell our service, collect our bills, direct our 
employes; pay our local indebtedness; guard our interests 
and maintain our property. The first thing it desires that 
you should do is to sell its service. because that must be 
done before it is possible to do either of the others. If you 
would successfully sell its service it follows, as the day the 
night, that it must be good service, and experience has surely 
demonstrated that the 1910 subscriber, be he new born, or one 
of the ‘lo! these many days,’ desires not so much cheap rates 
as he does good service.” 

Give him good service and you will silence his complaint 
against rules he does not understand. You will find that he 
unsolicited becomes a canvasser for you, and his boosting is 
the kind we can never have too much of, and even if he does 
not cry out his satisfaction, we must not overlook the very 
important fact that we are the gainers by every minute when 
he is quiet. 

The born kicker is the exception to the rule of men. The 
great majority of chronic kickers we make; so, we must ever 
bear this fact in mind and religiously endeavor to effectually 
quiet the kicks, in order that another sorehead may not be 
produced to grow, and nurse his complaints and finally go to 
seed as a knocker, for which there is no real cure except a 
wooden overcoat and an invitation to exhibit his past life 
to St. Peter. 

But this is digression. 

How shall we arrive at good service? You may have your 
‘entral office as clean as ice, your switchboard may be of the 
very latest type, your chief operator may be the very acme of 
ibility, your operating force may be the best in the land, and 
give a service that for promptness of answer and carefulness 
f supervision will bear the honors. 

You may employ competent service inspectors, and work 
our head off with personal and constant supervision. They 
will all contribute but the very essence of the art of giving 
good service is the maintenance of lines and instruments. 
Maintenance is, in brief, such care of apparatus and lines as 
will replace the wear and tear of each, and if enforced with 
the fullest effectiveness will preclude the making of and _per- 
formance of estimates for that work. 

It is manifestly impossible, especially at the smaller ex 
changes, for such a degree of effective work to bhé done, at 
least at an economical figure, because, first, of the necessarily 
small force of regular employes, and, second, because of the 
saving in money and time which may be effected by having 
work done by gangs especially fitted and directed for that 
purpose. This character of maintenance is not that with which 
we have most to deal, though we must ever strive toward that 
commendation which work well done will bring. 

The really serious side of maintenance, as it affects serv- 
ice to us, then is that kind which makes the repairman, ‘the 
colored gentleman in the kindling’, and covers the pulling 
of slack in line and drop wires, and doing that in such a 
manner as to clear trouble once for all. 

Our repairman’s motto, if you please, should be “I have 
never knocked a cross out in the same place twice’, and to 
this motto he should religiously live. That man who knocks 
a cross out with a club, or fails to remove it so as to avoid 
its recurrence, is a thief of his own time and the company’s 

*Abstract of a talk at the Ohio Convention Practical Confer- 
ence. 
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-development of the territory to be served. 
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money, as well as of the subscriber's service and deserves when 
caught at it to have, in the slang vernacular of the twentieth 
century “a can tied to him so tight that he will never stop 
running”. 

It also covers the insulation of line both by insulators and 
insulation. Insulators would not be used at all if it were 
possible to give good service with even one gone, and insula- 
tion is too costly a commodity to use if it could be avoided. 

Next, if not more important, and a source of greater an- 
noyance is bad joints and a lack of solder. | doubt not that 
if it could be computed, a company could easily raise the pay 
of every person in its employ to-day could it now have the 
business which bad joints have caused it to lose. The day 
of the arrival of the sleeve for line joint making, both for 
iron and copper, marked in my judgment a giant stride toward 
the end of bad joint conditions in aerial wire, but never may 
we hope to reach perfection in service until we accomplish 
the elimination of bad joints in every part of line, and that 
we can only reach through patience and never ending vigilance 
and the making of such pointed examples of employes who 
are guilty of carelessness in making joints as will halt the 
remaining ones. 

A repairman without* a soldering outfit can do as much 
damage to service as a sleet storm, a central office fire or a 
broken cable. The only difference being that the latter do 
their damage in a short time, while he drags his aggravation 
out over an endless period, unless caught and hung. He has 
no more place in the anatomy of the exchange organization 
than a Digger Indian has on dress parade. 

Next in order, and let us not blame the repairman of the 
past too much for this, is the disposition never to change an 
instrument no matter what its age nor appearance. <A sub- 
secriber whose instrument looks good, gets better service, even 
if it actually amounts to self suggestion only, and well can 
we afford to encourage him as he unconsciously follows the 
old axiom that “nothing is but thinking makes it so”. Start 
a man's thinker working in right and your task is half done. 
But don’t forget in ordering an extra stock of instruments to 
fully explain this need, if you start in on the good work and 
expect the instruments. 

Many a subscriber's service has been rendered unsatisfac 
tory by false economy in the renewal of batteries, and it is 
enough to say in reference to this that surely the company 
can ill afford, with the cost of dry batteries on the decline, 
to chance a good patron’s custom against a 15 cent cell. 

It must be understood that consideration of the mainten 
ance question would not be complete without reference to the 
construction end of a plant's welfare, for it is faulty con- 
struction oftentimes which is to blame for the seriousness of 
a repairman’s position. 

Close attention must be given the construction of side leads, 
that poles of proper size be used, by measuring the probable 
Don't use brackets, 
unless you build for a bracket line only, nor six pin arms if 
you even half suspect that you will soon have to use iarger. 

Guard with particular care the end poles of these side leads 
seeing to it that they are staunchly guyed, and that the arms 
on such poles are properly guyed to prevent sag. And as 
you hope for either earthly commendation or heavenly happiness 
in the great subsequent end of us, don’t allow a side lead 
started without buckarming your main lead pole. 

In order to bring this condition about it may be necessary 
to part company with a nice man and a hard worker, who 
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gotten into the ditch of failing (line construction) 


hood, but you will find it necessary to face this in self defense, 


has man- 
else too late you realize that he alone has pulled the bobber 
of your success clear under, and you have been separated from 
your pay check in order that your next superior officer may 
be relieved of your load about his neck. 


best that shall be 
































How shall we arrange our maintenance 
Card Exchange Trouble Report Tel. No 
Date 
Terminal Location District 
Ne Nome Addrew Ne Cable ca ss 
REPORT ASSIGNED CLEARED 
Sate Dew Tene Newer Cr Two Te on Tame ‘~~ & FOUND ww 
ae = os ees 
Fig. 1—Trouble Report Whose Value Lies in Its Permanent 


Record and Aid to Manager in Checking Up Repair Dept. 


kept up? Our duties are multifarious, we cannot personally 
attend to all these details, we must meet the public, supervise, 
collect and pay the bills, attend to reports and correspondence, 
etc 

We know by experience that the linemen and repairmen ar¢ 
not to be trusted in these important particulars. Too many 


are willing to do only that which must be done to again restore 
that 
where system is essential and all too many have not the ambi 


service, and quit at Many are not inventively inclined 


tion to better conditions by careful work, and thus eventually 


lighten their own labor. 


Hlence, it devolves upon us to devise some plan of record 


which will enable, not only the responsible maintenance head 


to see clearly what section of the city is most in need of 


maintenance attention, what line gives too much trouble and 


what instrument is costing too much in subscriber’s patience, 
as well as repairmen’s time, but which will enable us, as mana 
to review the reports of trouble and the repairs mad 


gers, 


upon every line and instrument, and every section of switch 
board in our office—and all this within a very short space 
of time 

When we have provided this, then we have taken long 


. “i ~~ 
step toward that millennium in telephone service, which good 


maintenance and good service alone can bring about, for we 


have provided the chief inspector and wire chief with a 


complete record of trouble which he every day encounters 


and clears, further established a means by which 
expense in time to 


faithful he is to his 


and we have 


we may with the smallest possible our 


] 


work and_ se how 


: . = 
selves, check his 


stewardship. 
should also have from 


what he 


In connection with such a record we 


each repairman or inspectot report of has done, so 


that the removal 


ot past 


wire chief may call back for the record of the 
trouble, and be able to check his men for not only 
quality but quantity of work. 

We feel a little, and I hope a pardonable pride in Dayton at 
having worked out a system of trouble record which has been 
in use since August, 1905, and which seems to meet every 
requirement, 

The card shown in Fig. 1 provides in its upper left hand 
corner a space for a letter and date; the first to signify how 
many cards have been made for the line in question, the date 
In the upper 


Be- 


to show what date the card was put into use. 
right hand corner a space was left for the line number. 


tween these, in larger type, is placed the title of the card. 
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Below this is left space for the panel and jack number. Be- 
low this information are left spaces (4) ruled so as to pro- 
vide space for information as follows: 

affix 
and cable numbers. 


Subscriber’s name, address, character of instrument, 
Below the last of these four spaces the card is ruled again 
to provide space for trouble information and record as fol- 
lows: 
Serial 
ported, nature, by whom reported. 


number, date, subscriber’s affix or number, time re- 

Time, to whum assigned, date, time cleared, nature and wire 
chief. : 

The reverse side of the card is identical with the last de- 
scribed ruling except that it is reversed. 

It became here necessary to adopt a code for the delineation 
of the several classes and reports of trouble. 

A card of this kind (Fig. 2) was made up for each exchange 
line, and in the case of a two-party line having separate or 
individual numbers, a card was made up for each number. 

On a given date, the system being ready, the trouble clerk 
began, in entering her trouble reports in her trouble register 


(a loose leaf book), to give each case a 


serial number, start 
ing a new series at the end of each month. 

She enters opposite each number the subscriber’s line num- 
ber, the date, the station number or affix, the time reported, 
the nature of the report and by whom reported; this don 
she turns to the card file and gets the card for the line in ques 
tion, and enters the same information thereon. It will fill the 
card half wavy across. 


rouble clerk 
checking her book with a red pencil when she sends the cards 
out. 


The card is then sent to the wire chief. the 


The wire chief at once tests the line, and notes in code 


symbols the nature of the trouble found in the trouble clerk’s 


space for the trouble found, and assigns it to a repairman at 


the quickest possible moment. As the repair progresses he 


makes proper entries upon the card, and 


returns the card to the trouble clerk, 


upen completion 
the trouble 
register in blue pencil, and returns the card to its proper place 
in the file. 

The 


the card has been sent out and whether returned, and enables 


who checks 


value of the check marking of the register is to show 


the trouble clerk to see at a glance just how many incomplete 


trouble cards are in the wire chief’s hands at any time, and 


to report this when requested. A little consideration of the 


scheme will show that it gives the wire chief a daily reminder 


of the lines most affected, and he can call for the repairmen’s 
tickets, at any time and ferret out the reason for the recuw 
rence of interference with service on any line, 

The repairman’s ticket is, as shown in Fig. 3, a clear record 


of the case and its repair. Note if you please, th< question of 


temporary repairs. 


tickets are made up covering any repairs re 


Duplicate 


ported to be made temporary, and turned over t gang to 


—— ee ee et == — — 


Fig. 2—Report for Classification of Trouble Which 
for Keeping Down Maintenance Expense. 


is Valuable 


put in proper order, and when completed these duplicates are 
filed with the original. 

The repairmen are furnished stamped and addressed en- 
velopes in which they return each day tickets to the chief 
inspector, if they do not come to the office; otherwise they 
hand them in. 

The scheme does a number of things which are apparent 





























April 16, 1910. 


with the slightest thought, every one of which is essential. 
It enables the manager to have a report of the uncleared 
trouble in the wire chief's hands, from other hands than his 
own, 
It makes each repairman do more and better. work, because 





_ Repairman’s Work Report 


vi 
Time________a. m. p.m. + ? 


8302 


Tel. No. Dayton, Ohio. 190. 





Name 





Address 





Terminal 





Trouble Reported 





Trouble Found 





Exact Location 





Time Cleared_ a.m. p.m. Were repairs per ly made? 





Car Tickets No.__ From To 


Pall Report of Work Done must 
he shown on back 


si —Repairman 
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Fig. 3—Repairman’s Ticket Which Gives a 
Case and Prevents Slouchy 


Clear Record of the 
Work. 


of the mere knowledge that his work is being checked he 
knows not when. 
It enables 


subscribers for 


the manager to verify or contradict the claim of 


rebate, doing justice to both company and 
patron. 

The system has, I believe, paid for itself every quarter we 
have had it in service, and we would hardly know how to 
replace it. 

We also keep a log book of repairs needed, each man being 
required to report on one of his tickets any bad conditions 
anywhere. 

Closing, I beg to impress upon you the importance of small 
details. A single subscriber is a small part of a company’s 
business, but a subscriber saved is a subscriber gained, for if he 
has service he needs service, and when he leaves us he goes 
to our competitor, and it takes a gain of two by us to over- 
come his loss. 

It is as important then to keep all you get as to get 


will 


all vou 


can. «Good service keep them, reasonable rates will get 


more of them; heads up and at it! 





* 


Method of Making Inventories of Telephone Property. 


In a paper on “Inventories” presented at the recent con 
vention of the Wisconsin Electrical Association, at Milwaukee, 
Mr. W. Tele- 


phone Company, discussed methods of taking inventories to 


R. McGovern, chief engineer of the Wisconsin 


determine replacement values and estimated present values. 
An inventory is divided into two sections, the field survey, 

The field sur- 

vey is made by engineers and construction men familiar with 


and the final office tabulation and computation. 


construction costs and with the particular part of the plant 
assigned to them. The field survey consists in securing by 
actual observation the amount and type of the plant. 
office records assist materially in this work. 


Good 


In the valuation of real estate, actual tape-line measurement 
is made of the land owned. The value is arrived at by getting 
the assessed values of adjacent lots similarly situated and apply- 
ing a ratio which is worked out between the assessed value and 
the market or selling value from records of actual sale. If 
the property has been obtained by buying up in small parcels 
an addition of 10 per cent is made. This, in general, is the sys- 
tem used by the Wisconsin State Tax Commission. The opin- 
ion of real estate dealers is also of value in this connection. 

In the valuation of buildings, plans and details are checked 
against the office records, and figures are secured from local 
contractors on the cost of reproducing the building in question. 

Standard methods of construction, where such construction 
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is systematically inspected, assist materially in accounting a 
plant. For example, with certain standard constructions the 
number of steps of a certain size of pole will be known, as well 
as the length of the cross-arm braces, ete. In valuing poles 
and cross-arms the height and size of all poles, the number of 
the various sizes of 
the year of installation are indicated by code on a map of the 


cross-arms, brackets, anchors, ete., and 


community. On this plan note is also made of whether the 
poles are painted and stepped, as well as the number of vacant 
gains, and any special reinforcement or construction that has 
been installed. Where this information cannot to advantage be 
placed upon the plan, the particular pole or poles are indi- 
cated by reference number, and the information is written in 
a note book. The height and size of the poles are, in general, 
estimated by the man making the inventory of that part of the 
plant. 


is resorted to. 


Where there is any doubt, however, actual measurement 


The number and kinds of wires in each span between poles 
are noted on the pole plan. Different kinds of drops, both 
working and dead, are counted, and their average length is se 
The 
The 
length of all iron wire is scaled from the map on which it is 


cured by measuring a representative number of each kind 
length of all copper wire is measured by a field tape line. 


shown. 

The kind of paving on the streets and alleys in which under- 
ground conduit has been installed is also noted on a map or 
plan. In addition the local city records are referred to and 
local contractors are consulted to ascertain the cost of laying 
the particular kinds of, pavement. 

The plant counted and checked in the field is listed in final 
form in the office. To arrive at the cost of reproduction, stand- 
ard units which have been developed for the telephone work of 
this company are used. Allowance is made for extraordinary 
labor troubles, or extraordinary prices of copper wire or other 
material. 


After the reproduction cost of the plant has been listed, the 


estimate must be made on depreciation. No depreciation is 


figured on stores and supplies. To cover the cost of storing 
and handling material shipped out of the general warehouse 
and the cost of freight and cartage on this material in coming 
to the warehouse, 10 per cent is added to the reproduction 
This, of that is 


shipped directly from the manufacturer or jobber to the ex- 


value. course, does not apply to material 
change. 

For general office expenses and clerical labor in the construc 
tion department, and for the office work pertaining to construc 
tion estimates, a percentage is added to cover the cost of labor, 
board, teaming, traveling and incidental expenses. This figure 
is 10 per cent on outside plants and 5 per cent on inside plants. 
To cover depreciation on tools used in constructing the plant 2 
per cent of their value per month is added to the reproduction 
value. Twelve per cent is added to cover engineering, super- 
vision, interest during construction, insurance, omissions and 
contingencies. 

In the discussion of the paper Mr. Harold Almert, of Chi 
cago, inquired whether the cost figures taken were the costs 
Mr. McGovern replied that 

If prices fluctuate much 


when purchased or the cost today. 
the aim is to get “reasonable cost.” 
over a given period sometimes a curve is plotted from actual 
prices and a smooth average curve taken to indicate the price 
which should be selected. 





Dubuque Subscribers Object to Rate Increase. 


Although the Bell company led 
Dubuque, at the time of the merger about a year ago, to 


telephone subscribers in 
expect that there would be no increase in rates, it now comes 
forward with a plan for materially increasing the charges. 
This has stirred up animated discussion, and the intention te 
what the describe as extortion and breach 


resist subscribers 


of faith is very much in evidence. 





Some Problems Solved 


Common Return System. 

I would like your opinion on the question of giving satisfactory 
service in a small country town, when the town scarcely war- 
rants full metallic circuits. There are no trolleys or electric 
lights, and will probably never be over one hundred subscribers 
on the exchange, these being reached over three main leads of 
about equal size. The system is now all ground lines, about sixty 
in number. Would a good common return system eliminate the 


cross-talk entirely? Or would it still be noticeable? If you 
think a common return would answer our purpose what size 
copper would you advise? Would you connect the three sections 
together at the terminal pole? What resistance ringers and drops 
would you use? Our ringers now are mostly 250 ohms, and our 
drops 100 ohms. We would make each line full metallic through 
the cable. 

The plan which you propose looks very good when the size 
of the exchange is taken into account, especially since you pro- 
pose to make your system full metallic in the switchboard and 
to the end of the cable. This will give you the opportunity 
of converting any of your subscribers’ lines to full metallic 
if the necessity arises, and will also assist in reducing cross- 
talk. A good common return system will never eliminate cross 
talk entirely, and it will still be noticeable and under certain 
conditions objectionably loud, yet under the conditions you 
will get as good service as hundreds of other small exchanges 
are getting, and very likely the low monthly rental is more 
agreeable to the subscribers than a higher rental with full 
metallic lines. It is found that the smaller the exchange which 
is run on a common return system the larger must be the 
common return wire, that is, the lower resistance it must have. 
This is because in a large exchange there are so many return 
paths for the current that the amount through each telephone 
is very slight and does not produce appreciable interference. 
But in a small system the return paths are so few that if the 
common return has a fairly good resistance, loud cross-talk will 
result. Exchanges of 10 or 12 lines on ground return have 
been known to have such bad cross-talk that it had to be cured 
by separate ground wires. However, in your case No. 10 cop- 
per wire will be ample and the three sections can be made by 
connection at the terminal pole. Your bells and drops are all 
right as they are 


-—- — 





Electric Light Induction. 

Under our telephone system there has been recently put up a 
village lighting system. The wires are run in many cases directly 
under ours and in a very few cases on the same poles. 

Many of our lines receive a very heavy induction, so much that 
it is almost impossible to give any service over them at. night. 
Is there any way to stop this? I understand that dealing with 
inductive currents from single phase railways some _ telephone 
companies have put reactance coils in their lines, including a 
current equal and opposite to that already there. Is this so? If 
so, how are they designed and made, or where can they be upr- 
chased? Is there any other effective means that you know of? 

We also have a long party line with bridging instruments. This 
line is much overloaded and more wish to go on the branch. 
Could the branch be separated from the rest of the line and 
run by phantom to central? If so, what would be the connections 
and how many coils would be needed? Could you ring and talk 
and connect it to other lines the same as if line wires were up? 


In reply to your kind letter asking for more information, 
I would say that our lighting system is a 2,300 volt, 133 cycle 
alternating current system. Also there is a constant current ser- 
ies alternating arc line in connection with it of the same cycles. 

This system is run on some streets on the opposite side of 
the road from our telephone pole lines, but on others it is directly 
under our lines for a considerable distance, in some cases for half 
a mile or more. The insulation on this line is good, although it 
has a few very slight leaks to the ground through limbs of 
trees, etc. 

This does not show a perceptible reading in an ammeter at 
the power house although a voltmeter connected to the ground 
and one line gives a reading of about 40 volts. The voltmeter 
transformer has a ratio of 20 to 1. The amperage, however, is 
very slight, it will barely make a 4 c. p. lamp a dull red. The 
other line to the ground gives about the same reading. These 
vary a good deal according to weather conditions, seldom if 
ever getting 40 or 45. 

As to our telephone exchange, we operate a magneto exchange 
with a large number of four-party selective lines with pulsating 
ringing current, using the ground for one side of our bells; a 
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few private lines, and several party lines with 1,000 ohm ringers 
having not more than 6 or 8 to the line; also some 2,500 ohm 
ringer party lines for country service, heavily loaded. The ring- 
ers on our four-party selective system are of 2,500 ohms. In 
some cases we have more than four parties on a line, having 
two bells ringing on the same number. This is being done away 
with however, aS much as possible, it being our intention to con- 
fine ourselves as nearly as practicable to four parties or less on 
a selective line. Our wire is practically all bare. We have prac- 
tically no cable work, the only cable being a short one from the 
distribution pole to the office. 

I notice no great difference between the induction on our four- 
party lines and our party lines or private line. That is, with 
similar conditions. All lines have a slight induction, and in 
those streets where the telephone and light wires are one unde! 
the other it is very heavy: a great deal worse when the arc 
lamps are on. 


It is not possible to give you any definite or detailed di- 
rections as to how to remove or prevent the induction on 
your lines without having a full and accurate description 
of your system and also of the electric lighting system. 
The information needed is considerable, and while you 
can not perhaps furnish it without considerable trouble, 
there is no other way to clear up the matter properly. 
We should have the following data: 

1. Pole diagrams showing the spacing (in feet and 
inches) of your wires and circuits throughout the sections 
which are exposed to the electric light wires 

2. Pole diagrams showing the spacing of the electric 
light wires in the same sections. 

3. The pole diagrams should show the distance between 
your wires and the electric light wires. 

!. The circuits on the pole diagrams should be num- 
bered for reference, and a statement should be submitted 
showing the character of each telephone and electric light 
circuit, kind and size of wire, insulation, voltage of circuit, 
whether direct or alternating current, frequency of alter- 
nating current in cycles per second, and the maximum 
load current in the electric light wires. 

5. A map showing the length of each exposed section, giv- 
ing the location of all branch circuits in each system, the loca 
tion of transformers, are lamps, telephone drops and electric 
light drops or service connections. 

6. The location of all transpositions now in the cireuits. 

7. A statement of the hours of operation of the electric 
light service, and the amount of induction, relatively, now 
observed on your lines at various times of day and night. 

8. A statement of the insulation of both systems. Insula 
tion tests should be made with voltmeter and battery; results 
should be stated as follows,—hattery voltage, voltmeter re 
sistance and voltage reading on line in each case, care being 
taken to remove normal grounds from the lines. State whether 
lines are anywhere in foilage of trees. 

9. State whether transformer secondaries are grounded 
and if so, where and how. 

10. Give circuit diagram showing apparatus and wiring of 
a typical telephone of each kind: and also a diagram of the 
central office wiring,—line and cord circuits 

You are correct in regard to the use of compensating trans 
formers to neutralize the induction from single phase rail 
way circuits, but they have been successful only on cable 
circuits. On open-wire lines they do not meet all the vary- 
ing conditions of line insulation which accompanying changes 
in weather. Some of these devices are covered by patents. 
They have not been used to our knowledge on anything but 
toll circuits in cable, and they cannot be recommended at 
present for open-wire subscribers’ lines. 

We can hardly over-emphasize the necessity of maintaining 
your system in the best physical condition, because high in- 
sulation is of basic importance in reducing or preventing 
inductive troubles. The broken line-insulators, if any, should 
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all be replaced; the lines should be tied securely and closely 
the lines should 
now touch trees or foliage, in 

After a 
should be 


keep it there. 


in the grooves of the insulators in every case: 
be trimmed out wherever they 
every instance, or relocated to avoid such contact. 
plant has been put in such physical condition, it 
inspected periodically and frequently 

The next point which we would emphasize is the importance 
of having all circuits balanced electrically,—instruments, ap- 
of each metal- 
identical, of the same line 
and Jeakage re- 
use of proper 


paratus, cord circuits and lines. The two sides 


lic circuit should be electrically 


resistance, inductance, electrostatic capacity 


sistance. This can be secured by the 


case of iron lines, the 


apparatus 


and proper wiring. In the joints should 


looked to carefully. 


It sometimes happens, in the case of such difficulties as 


yours, that an overhauling of the system to place it in per- 


fect physical condition and an overhauling of the circuits to 


secure perfect electrical balance, removes the induction in a 
great degree, or sufficiently to make the service quite com- 
mercial, 

When such is not the case, it becomes necessary to study 


ithe exposures for the of introducing transpositions. 


Not infrequently such a study reveals some possible 


purpose 
rearrange 


ment of the electric light circuits which will greatly help 
matters. Many of the early practices of electric light com- 
panies are now known, in the light of recent experiment and 


bad from the standpoint of inductive interfer- 


study, to be 


ences Particularly this applies to the spacing of circuits, 
and the manner of laying out are lighting circuits. What the 
circumstances are in your case we do not know beyond the 


statement, that the are circuits cause a 


when at its worst. 


indication, from 


good deal of the 


your 
interference 
of phan- 


We cannot recommend that you attempt the use 
toms on your subscribers’ lines under preseut conditions. The 
ereater average separation between the two sides of a phan- 


tom circuit than between the two sides of metallic physical 


the phantom to he more greatly disturbed by induction. 
present 


“auses 


appears just what are the causes of your 


it would be better not to take up the question at all. 


Until it 
trouble, 


If it appears to you too difficult or troublesome to send us 


the data required, we would say that you can perhaps save 


time and some effort on your part by engaging an engineer- 


advice on the 
This 
your 
relief 


ing expert to inspect vour plant and give you 


knowledge of the conditions. 


getting at the 


matter from a_ first-hand 
will be the 


difficulties and 


quickest way of causes of 
measures for 


get the 


ascertaining the proper 


If you do this, however, be sure you right kind of 


an expert. Look up his record. 


_ 
— 


Flash Light System Installed by Fargo Police Department. 

\fter several recent occurrences had demonstrated the need 
for such a Fargo, N. D., 
a contract for a flash light police telephone and signal 
system. With this equipment, built by the Dean Electric Com- 
an officer can be quickly called to the telephone while 
secured 





system, the police department of 


signed 


pany, 


on his beat. Telephone companies which have con- 


maintaining such a system in connection with their 


report that it is a profitable by-product. 


tracts for 
regular service 


Classified List Started in the Copenhagen Directory in 1892. 





pioneer honors in the listing of business firms 
for the convenience of patrons, are due the Copen- 
A copy of a portion of one of the 


Apparently 
separately, 
hagen Telephone System. 
directory pages, showing the method of listing, which also pro- 
vides for single-column advertising inserts, is reproduced here- 
with. The following letter on this subject has been received by 
TELEPHONY from Johannson, managing director of the 
System: 

‘The Tele- 


In a recent TELEPHONY we have read an article: 


TELEPHONY 
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in which the author proposes to 
in such a way that 


phone Book of Tomorrow,’ 
arrange a part of the ‘Telephone Book’ 
subscribers of the same profession, as bakers, butchers, steam- 
should be registered together. 
of our tele- 


boat companies, physicians, etc., 


We take the liberty of forwarding to you a copy 
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Portion of Page From Copenhagen Directory, Showing Single 
Column Advertising Inserts. 


phone directory for the present year, in which you will find 


such a Professional Register. 
“Since 1892 we have used a register of that kind and we dare 
assert that the said register has proved a quite indispensable 


part of the book.” 


* 





Agitation Against Merger in Wichita, Kansas. 
Smooth publicity Bell Wichita, Kan., 
made it seem likely at first that the public would be pacified 
pass un- 


work by people at 
exchanges to 
then -be free at 
called to account 


and allow the merger of competing 
challenged. The 


a later date to raise rates, 


telephone would 


as it has just been 


company 


for attempting at Dubuque and other places in lowa where 
it bought out a competitor about a year ago. 
The well laid plans have received a decided setback since 


the appearance in the Wichita Beacon of an emphatic de- 


nunciation of the merger. This calls attention to the early 
telephone history in Wichita when rates were high, develop 


and courtesy was almost a thing unknown. 


attempt to 
Independent company was 
president of the 


ment was 


The 


recounted, 


poor, 


defiance of the city’s regulate Beli rates is 


and the why the 


Homer Caldwell, 


reason 

organized is set forth. 

United Electric Co., is the 
Figures are presented to show that the 


author. 


increase in rates to 


be put into effect immediately by the Bell company will mean 
that the city will pay several thousand dollars more for 
telephone service than the present total charges for both 


Bell rates will be 33 1-3 
per cent higher than are obtained by the financially successful 
Topeka, 


companies. It is also shown that the 


Independent telephone company at which has as many 
subscribers as the combined plants in Wichita will have. 
The significance of the Bell attempt to use the 
of the Wichita exchange to whip into line Independent com- 
that 
absolute 


purchase 


panies which would connect with it is pointed out, viz., 
it would put Southwest at the 
mercy of the Bell telephone monopoly. 

The is urged to act under the 


the people of the 


governor anti-trust laws 





Telephone Company to Be Prosecuted for Dangerous Wires 
Over Railroad. 

The Graveland Mutual Telephone Company, of Graveland, 
Jowa, it is alleged, has been maintaining wires in a danger- 
ous condition over railroad tracks. The Burlington road has 
asked the State Railway Commission to have the county at- 


torney prosecute the company, alleging that the wires are not 


erected in conformity to the State law and may cause injury 
to trainmen. 





New Construction Record to be Made at 
South Omaha 


Starting this week a new Independent central office build- 
ing at South Omaha, Neb., is to be built within the period 
ending May 10. By May 20 this will have equipment for 
1,000 lines installed and working. These are the remarkable 
terms in the contracts which have just been signed by the 
Omaha Independent Telephone Company, and mark the suc 
cess of organization plans reported in last week’s TELEPHONY. 

The South Omaha exchange will be a two-story, fireproof 
building 40 by 85 feet. Ten days: after the date set for its 
completion in its contract, the Automatic Electric Company, 
of Chicago, has agreed to have installed and connected for 
operation 1,000 switches. Additional equipment is to be then 
installed to reach an immediate total of 5,000 switches, the 
building being designed to accommodate an ultimate equip- 
ment of 10,000. 

Solicitors are being put to work to secure the subscribers 
in South Omaha, who have long been waiting for the Inde 
pendent service and are expected to come forward rapidly. 

Reorganization is now fully assured through friendly 
receivership proceedings in which all interested parties have 
joined and are now fully co-operating. Lysle I. Abbott, of 
Omaha, a prominent attorney, is receiver, and is enthusiastic 
about the prospects of the plant. $100,000 is to be expended 
at once to construct the South Omaha system. Contracts for 
conduit, cable and overhead line material necessary for com- 
pleting the plant, a considerable portion of which is already 
in place, were let this week, and everyone is looking forward 
to the completion of this remarkable rush job in record 
time, 

Fifteen thousand dollars has been appropriated to com- 
plete an exchange at Florence. The money for the work 
now under contract is derived from the saie of receivers’ 
certificates, the issuance of $400,000 of which was authorized, 
by Judge W. H. Munger in the United States Circuit Court 
on Monday of this week. 

The reorganization of the company was effected by a com- 
mittee of which Frank H. Woods, of Lincoln, Neb., was 
chairman, and the company is to be put on a solid financial 
basis. After the reorganization is complete there will prob- 
ably be a new bond issue of $1,000,000, to fully develop the 
system. 

After the South Omaha and Florence exchanges are com 
pleted the balance of the sum derived from the sale of the 
$400,000 receiver’s certificates will be promptly applied to 
the extension and completion of a well proportioned plant 
in Omaha. This is expected to put the company, within a 
very short time, on a good earning basis and to supply a 
well developed terminal for the Independent toll lines which 
already form a close network connecting with hundreds of 
well developed Independent exchanges in Nebraska and neigh- 
boring States. This week there were cut into Omaha four 
new long distance circuits, two extending to South Omaha, 
and two going farther south, as far as Kansas City. These 
will be capable of furnishing the Omaha outlet desired by a 
large number of important cities, drawing on Kansas City, 
Topeka, Leavenworth, Atchison, St. Joseph, Falls City, Au- 
burn, Nebraska City, and Plattsmouth. 





An Idea for Operating Companies. 

A great many telephone companies and manufacturers sub- 
scribe for but one or two copies of TELEPHONY, and in order 
that all employes may see each issue, various schemes of dis- 
tribution have. been adopted. The illustration shows the plan 
carried out in the sales office of one of the manufacturing com- 
panies, and it could be employed to advantage by many oper- 


ating companies. A slip bearing the names of all persons who 
are to see the journal is pasted on each issue as received. 
Space is left for remarks, etc., calling attention to special items 
of interest. The copy is passed from one man to another, and 
as each one finishes with it, he crosses his name off the list and 
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Slip Pasted on Journals to Insure Men in Office Seeing Them. 


hands the paper to the next person named. The last one to r 
ceive the paper is to return it to the files, when he is through 
with it. 





Telephone Service and Municipal Administration. 
Rochester, N. Y., has 34 public and 2 high schools, all con- 
nected with the board of education building through the Inde 
pendent telephone service of the Rochester Telephone Com- 
pany. A vast amount of school business is daily transacted 
over the wires. Superintendent Carroll frequently has to direct 


mae 


work in many schools from his office in the school building in 
the center of the city. 

Another department where the telephone is indispensibie is 
that of public safety, embracing the police, fire and health 
departments, whose head is Charles S. Owen. The depart 
ment of public works does fully one-half its business by tele 
phone. Many gangs of street cleaners, sweepers, ash collec- 
tors, snow shovelers, street inspectors, garbage inspectors, the 
ten district foremen, the street flushing force and other attaches 
receive their orders and report back to Commissioner of Public 
Works F. T. Elwood by telephone. 


Houston Plant to Be Built at Once—Will Cost $800,000. 


Contracts for equipment and building the plant of the Hous 


ton Home Telephone Co., at Houston, Texas, have been 
awarded, and men are already on the ground to start work. 





The company is now fully financed, and construction will be 
pushed to a rapid conclusion. 

 F. E. Ebersole has been awarded the construction contract 
In a statement to the public he said: 

“We are pieased to be able to announce to the people of 
Houston that there is to be no further delay in the construc- 
tion of the automatic system in this city. We had a number 
of disappointments in working out our plans but we never 
doubted our ability to overcome the obstacles we found in the 
way. We have worked consistently ever since we first came 
to Houston nearly three years ago and are glad that we have 
finally succeeded in landing the proposition in a manner that 
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absolutely insures success. In a way, it is just as well that 
we were delayed, for the reason that there have been many 
improvements in the system which we will now get the benefit 
of in the construction of the plant. These were unknown two 
years ago and while we have been longer in putting the plant 
in operation, our patrons will derive the benefit of a very much 
better and quicker service in the end as a result.” 

The company is capitalized at $1,000,000, and estimates call 
for an $800,000 plant. About 5,000 contracts for service have 
already been signed. 

Mr. E. E. Daicey will be associated with Mr. Ebersole in 
supervising the construction, 





Boston Subscribers Object to Reduction of Their Trunking 
Privilege. 

Hereafter the Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas companies can- 
not boast a monopoly of free interchange troubles. Some 
Boston suburban telephone subscribers have fallen in line 
and are protesting vigorously against the reduction in flat 
rates, accompanied by what seems to be a slight extension in 
the practice of charging 5 cent tolls, recommended in a re- 
port recently presented to the Highway Commission. As the 
report has not been made public in full the discussion is at 
present somewhat confused. 

Some organized opposition to features of the report is ap 
parently proposed by the Telephone Reform Association which 
has asked that the Commission postpone the final hearing until 
the representative of this Association has had time to study 
the report fully. 

It is apparent, however, that the organized objectors are 

present voicing a protest before having studied the report 

having employed experts to analyze it. 





Elson Bill Placed in Regular Senate Order. 

The Ohio Senate turned about face on the Elson bill last 
week when, after the committee on railroads and telegraphs 
reported the measure favorably without amendment, it was 
placed on the calendar in special order. Some time later this 
iction was reconsidered, the special order was annulled, and 
the bill marked to take its chances with other measures 
pending on the senate calendar. This action was the result of 
the agitation about the large lobby which was instrumental 
in securing its passage in the house and also of the develop 
ments of the bribery probe now at work. 


The Power of Good Copy. 


In advertising, everything depends upon the headline. It 





must catch the reader’s attention and hold his interest long 
nough to lead him into the discussion of the subject which 
the advertiser wishes to present. Often telephone advertising 
is based upon the theory that people wish to “follow the 
leader,” hence the printing of a list of new subscribers. The 
accompanying headline makes this kind of advertising more 
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Appropriate Headlines Give this Reference List a Distinct Adver- 
tising Value. 


effective than the usual type perhaps consisting of the com- 
pany’s name, or some other prosy beginning. This will bear 
study. It is a product of the publicity department of the 
Montana Independent Telephone Company of Butte, Mont:, 
and bears the impress of Mr. Roy Manker’s: vigorous indi- 
viduality. 
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German Loaded Open Wire Lines. 

Results of German practice with the Pupin system of insert- 
ing inductance coils at regular intervals. in overhead telephone 
lines were described in a recent lecture before the Berlin Elec 
trical Society by A. Ebeling. His paper appears in full in the 
Electrotechniche Zeitschrift, and is translated and abstracted 
in the Electrical World as follows: The first question investi 
gated related to protection against lightning. These experi- 
ments were made on the line from Berlin to Magdeburg, where 
there are many thunder storms. After a short time several 
unprotected coils were destroyed during a heavy thunder storm 
and the necessity of protecting the Pupin coils against such 
accidents became evident. This was done in a very simple way 
by shunting the coils with a lightning arrester and subse 
quently on Pupin coils were destroyed. On the first lines 
equipped with the Pupin system single inductance coils were 
employed—that is, coils were inserted in one conductor and 
other coils in the return conductor. The line from Berlin to 
Frankfort was first equipped and inductance coils each of 8.7 
ohms and 0.11 henry were inserted at distances of 5 km 
(three miles). The following table gives the theoretical figures 
for the line: 


Effective Self- Mutual 

resistance induction capacity : 

in ohms, in henry, per km in Damping 

per km loop, per km loop. microfarads, constant 

5 mm (200 mils) bronze... 1.92 0.00186 0.0063 0.00176 

4 mm (160 mils) bronze.. 3.00 0.00194 0.0060 0.00262 
2.5 mm (100 mils) bronze 

without Pupin coils.... 7.70 0.00214 0.0055 0.00591 
2.5 mm (100 mils) bronze 

with Pupin coils ...... 11.18 0.04610 0.0055 0.00193 


[he product of the damping constant and length of line is 
0.95 for the 5-mm line, 1.52 for the 4-mm line, 3.43 for the 
2.5-mm line without Pupin coils, and 1.12 for the 2.5-mm line 
with Pupin coils. The smaller the value of the product of 
damping constant and length of line, the better is the trans- 
mission of speech. In general, a good transmission of speech 
requires that this product should not be greater than 1.5 and 
transmission of speech is still possible with a product equal to 
2.5. The above figures show that the 4-mm line is about at a 
point where transmission of speech ceases to be good. The 
2.5-mm line, without Pupin coils, must be unsatisfactory. On 
the other hand, the 5-mm line, without Pupin coils, and the 
2.5-mm line, with Pupin coils, should give theoretically very 
good transmission of speech. These theoretical conclusions 
were tested and were in general confirmed. However, when 
ordinary lines of shorter length were connected to the Pupin 
line the efficiency of the Pupin line was decreased, due to 
reflections of electromagnetic waves. In general, experience 
showed that the 2.5-mm line, loaded with Pupin coils, was in 
all cases at least as good as the 4-mm line without coils. The 
author then discusses further telephone lines on which the 
Pupin system was installed and describes the gradual evolution 
of the design of the Pupin coils, the object being to make them 
as strong and non-sensitive toward temperature variation as 
possible. For the sake of simplicity, other lines have been 
equipped more recently with double coils—that is, using the 
same iron core for two windings which are inserted in the two 
conductors. The author finally discusses the economic value 
of the Pupin system and reaches the conclusion that a loaded 
Pupin line costs about one-half as much as the ordinary tele- 
phone line. The following comparative figures are given for 
the lines of 600 km (360 miles) : 


5 mm (200 mils) double line................... +0006. 993.000 
45 mm (160 mils) double HG. 6 o.oo. ices ce vs eecnen 75,000 
3 mm (120 mils) double line, loaded................... 40,900 
Saving, as compared with 4.5 mm line................. 34,500 
Saving, as compared with 5 mm line..........06.s000: 52,500 


Since the practical construction of the Pupin coils has now 
reached a point where they are so compact and strong that the 
Pupin lines require no more care than ordinary telephone lines, 
most extended use should now be made of this system. 








Ideas of the Workers 


Clearing Inductive Disturbances from Ringing Current in 
Cable. 


At times it is found necessary to send out current from a. 


ringing generator located at the central office through a cable 
used for subscribers or trunk line service. 


taken 


Unless special pre- 


caution is the inductive disturbance will interfere with 
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Method of Carrying Generator Current Through Cable Without 
Making Conductors Noisy. 


the telephone service The accompanying diagram, lig. <A, 


shows a simple method of eliminating this trouble. 


> 


When this device is not sufficient, the arrangement of Fig. B 





will in many cases prove an effective remedy. 
Cost of a High River Crossing. 

The “Tallest Pole in Ohio,” and the river crossing of which 
it forms a part, were described in TELEPHONY of Oct. 16, 1909. 

This river crossing has a_ 1,650-ft. span, supported on 
spliced poles, one 118 ft. high, the other 116 ft. Cross-arms 
are ten feet long, of 2!'4x3'% in. angle iron Che crossing car 
ries six No. 12 piano steel wires 

Mr. A. E. Ayres, Gallipolis, Ohio, who built this crossing, 
gives further interesting details as follows 

“After the poles and arms were erected the roll of steel 
wire was put on an ordinary pay-out reel, and the reel and 


wire placed in a skiff or yvawl. The end of the wire was then 


taken up the pole on the side of the river we started from, and 


run through the condulet and carried back to the dead end 
pole. Here it was made fast by using two copper tinned sleeve 
joints, the same size as the wire, giving each sleeve one and 
one-half turns, with one turn of the wire around the mica 


roller 

“Then we were ready to start across the river 
a good reel tender and 
taken in work 
the river. If the current is 
little the the 
men rowed across the reel tender turned the 


“Only three men were in the yawl 
rhe 


current in 


two good oarsmen. course such must be 


governed by the very 
well to 


As the 


with his 


swift it is cross a above line of river 


crossing 


reel slowly hands, allowing the wire to reel off into 


the water. When the yawl landed on the other side, the reel 
and wire were taken out and carried back to the dead end 
pole. Here the slack was pulled up by hand as tight as pos 
sible, in order to get the measure when it was cut off. The 


end was taken back and through the condulet on the crossing 
pole and from there to the dead end pole. Here the slack was 
pulled up by using two sets of four-inch double sheave blocks, 
pulling with one set until they came together, and then putting 
the others on, repeating this operation until the wires came into 
place, when they were dead-ended the same as at the starting 
point. 

“The amount of sag on such a job must be judged by the 
foreman in charge of the work, allowing about 30 ft. sag for 
a span of 1,500 ft., and 33 ft. for a span of 1,800 ft. 

“Following is a table of cost figures applying to this job: 
Poles a 
95.00 


ge a ee 


eR cee he re ee 55.00 
NN occa a ha erase a, SVhaipi ie oiec> 6a kate 50.00 
Gey strand, clataps and anchors .,.............0ce.000% 30.00 
TIONS SOR SINE ooo ci ok ok Codiareinscadaeses 20.00 
Commnets,. OF WIE ARIUFES. q.. oss soo hi nb k caeendsden 27.50 
Ferry charges SA PD Ae EE Re a ee A 10.00 
Oek timber for spticmg blocks. 2... ..06 6 secs ces cin 7.00 
Putting wires across river ............. 6.50 
WN NE ON i ih care ae fuels oats bh pate guaioawe anced we 1.50 

MON Se ea oe ee oe EAPO ob a eb a piled dwies ana ek Ee $342.50 





A Dish Pan Cross. 

At one of our toll stations we have an arrangement to con- 
nect two of our toll lines together at night with a baby knife 
switch. The other morning when | morning test | 
that it could 


not be line trouble because the lines do not run together, so | 


took my 


noticed those two lines were “crossed” [| knew 
called up the operator and asked her if she knew of anything 
wrong. She said everything was the usual way, so J had to 
send “Slim,” our troubleman, out on it. He found the trouble 
to be a dish pan hung on the switch in such a way as to “cross” 
the lines. 

When the operator was asked why she did not tell me about 
the switch 


for a dish pan hanger for several months, and consequently 


the dish pan she replied that she had been using 
did not think it would make any difference now 

When hi 
left the office he noticed a big screw eve hanging on the handk 
did 
not think any more about that than the operator did about the 
dish pan. 


But here is where the joke comes in on “Slim.” 


of the switch, but as it was there when he came there he 


Anyway, the next morning he got back, and he said 


a few things about the operator that made me think that their 


friendship was broken forever. About noon [| got a_ report 
that one of those same lines was in trouble again. I tested it 
and my test showed the trouble to be in the same town. “Slim” 


went again, and this time he brought the switch back with him 





























The screw eye he had left hanging on the switchhandle had 
moved in such way as to put a “short” on the line. He now 
refuses to put in any more baby knife switches because “they 
are too apt to get in trouble.” As for the operator she and 
“Slim” seem to be the best of friends now 
North Dakota J. E. O. 
Calling Line for Use of Troubleman. 

In response to your invitation to wire chiefs to send in 
methods of work, here is a description of circuit which 
has helped met and so I “pass it on.” 

se 
2 x 
Z 14 id L _ < 
[ | 
PAIR | 
PAIR! 
PAIR! 
Special Line Multipled to all Cans Enables Troubleman to Call 
in with Receiver. 
For the reason that a magneto test set is cumbersome to 


carry, even if consisting only of a generator and receiver, it 
is very often, I have found, left behind by the troubleman of 
a magneto exchange on trips where its use would save very 
much time. 

The ease with which the exchange is signaled in a common 
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battery system gave me an idea of equipment which has proved 
very handy, and we are finding new uses for it every day. 

It is simply to have a jack at the switchboard, and in place 
of the usual drop have a buzzer and two batteries across the 
line, when a plug is not inserted, and to have this line branched 
out so as to have a multiple of it at every terminal can, as 
shown in the diagram. 

The troubleman need only carry a good head receiver. He 
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may go to the terminal can, “short” the pair for a second, and 
put his receiver in clips provided and communicate with the 
exchange for any test he wishes. In our exchange we use 
pair No. 1 in every terminal. 
A drop would probably work as well, but we thought a buzzer 
would work with less batteries. 
Russell, Kansas. W. T. Frrer, 
Manager Russell Telephone Exchange. 


News of the Week 


Conventions, Kansas, Topeka, April 26, 27, 28; Missouri, St. Joseph, May 3, 4 and 5; Indiana and 
Michigan, South Bend, Ind., May 11, 12 


Iowa Company Restrained from Severing Connection in 
-Public Interest. 

Judge W. G. Clements, in the district court at Keokuk, lowa, 
has granted a temporary writ of injunction commanding the 
Mississippi Valley Independent Telephone Company to restore 
wire connection with the Western Illinois Telephone Com- 
pany, which had heretofore existed, and was severed by the 
defendant company some time ago. The temporary injune 
tion is granted on the ground that the summary cutting off 
of connection without notice is an invasion of the right which 
the plaintiff had, and of the contract even though that in- 
strument did not specify a length of time during which the 
onnection should be maintained. The opinion is advanced 
that, the public being interested in the maintenance of the 
connection, the defendant could not terminate the connection at 
its will and to the damage of the plaintiff. 

Complete copies of the papers are not at hand at present 
for a satisfactory review of the finding, and it is doubtful 


if the decision of the district court in the matter of a tem 


porary injunction is of sufficient importance to warrant such 
eview. The case will come up for a hearing with respect 
permanent mjunction at a later date 





A Good Program for the Indiana-Michigan Meeting. 

fhe outline of a strong program has already been prepared 
for the joint meeting of the Michigan and Indiana Independent 
lelephone Associations to be held in South Bend, Ind., May 
lt and 12.) F. H. Woods, of Lincoln, Neb., president of the 
National Independent Telephone Association, will be the guest 
ft the \ssociations, and is expected to make a rousing ad 
dress and probably describe the progress of the National asso 
iation in putting into effect its iew form of organization. 

rhe first day, after registration at the jotit headquarters, 
Oliver Hotel Annex, a joint meeting of the two associations 
will be held in the Elks Hall at 10 o'clock. In the afternoon 
the Michigan association will meet at 2 o'clock in the Hall, 
and the Indiana association in the Athletic Club. The Thurs 
day morning session, in Elks Hall, will be open to the pub- 
lic. Mayor Goetz will give an address of welcome, to which 
response will be made by Hon. E. B. Fisher, secretary of the 
Citizens Telephone Company, of Grand Rapids. Mr. Frank 
H}1. Woods will be the first speaker to make a formal ad 
dress. Following him J. W. Coffey, the popular manager 
of the Indiana Clearing House, will speak on “Accounting.” 
The address by W. S. Vivian on “Long Distance Operating 
and Advertising” will in itself be sufficient to draw a good 
attendance, as the results Mr. Vivian has secured by his at 
tention to this branch of the work are becoming widely 
known, and he will discuss matters from a thoroughly prac 
tical standpoint and will probably handle the topic, as the 


Saying goes, “without gloves.” “The Development of the 
_ Telephone Business” will be discussed by Hart F. Farwell, 
of Terre Haute. Mr. John H. L. Russell, Detroit, will give 
an informal talk. “The Success of the Toll Clearing House” 


is the topic assigned to Mr. N. G. Hunter, of Wabash, who 
will interest the convention whether he speaks on this or 
any other topic. 

Phe banquet will be held Thursday evening at the Oliver 
Hotel 

Theodore Thorward is toast master, and the addresses and 
speakers are: “Telephone Securities,” Hon. R. C. Stephenson, 
South Bend: “Publicity,” William Fortune, Indianapolis, Ind 
‘\ Pioneer Man,’ W. A. Jackson, Detroit, Mich.; “Serving 
the Public.’ Hon. J. B. Stoll, South Bend; Col. J. D. Powers, 
Louisville, Ky.; Hon. M. B. Lairy, Logansport, Ind. 

The members of committees are as_ follows Reception 
committee—Theodore Thorward, chairman; F. M. Howard, 
Burr Oak, Mich.: M W. Briggs, Dowagiac, Mich.: 
Phos. Bromley, Ludington, Mich.; R. C. Smith, Homer, Mich 
Thos. O’Rourk, Muncie, Ind.: Martin Umbach, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.: J. W. Scott, Warsaw, Ind R. Strickler, Franklin, 
Ind 

Registration Committee—Michigan: L. Lb. Conn, Alma, Mich 
Fk. V. Newman, Grand Rapids, Mich. Indiana; F. O. Cuppy, 


Lafavette, Ind.: John L. Hosea, Columbus, Ind 


_— 





Florida Telephone Convention. 

The convention of the Florida Telephone Association was 
held at Jacksonville, April 7 and 8. For the first time the 
western portion of Florida was represented in convention, 
Dr. W. M. Moore of Tallahassee being the western delegate 

The western section of Florida has hitherto taken no promi 
nent interest in the doings of the association, consequently the 
association's operations were principally confined to the Penin 
sula—all that section of Florida south of Jacksonville. The 
exchange of ideas as to how to carry on business profitably 
and with harmony between telephone company and public were 
the ruling themes of discussion. 

Strictly speaking the Florida Telephone Association is not 
Independent, as several officials of the Southern Bell company 
took part in the proceedings. 

The association was called to order by President W. G. 
Brorein, and a cordial welcome was tendered by Mayor Jordan. 
This was followed by a response from President Brorein. 

Phe roll call showed 34 exchanges, represented by 19 mem 
hers as follows: 

Arcadia, Bowling Green, Wauchula, by Mr. Ed Scott. 
Braidentown, Palmetto and Sarasota, by W. U. Lathrop 

Brooksville, by E. E. Voyle. 

Clearwater, by J. F. Vaughan. 

Dunnellon, by C. C. Voyle. 

Eustis, by Dr. W. B. Merck. 

Fernandina, Jacksonville, St. Augustine and Lake City, by 
Cc. S. Kenyon. 

‘ort Meade, by L. C. Bowers. 

Lakeland, Plant City, Tampa and Bartow, by W. G. Brorien. 

Mayo, by O. B. Dees. 

Miami, by G. C. Frissell. 
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East Florida Long Distance System, Gainesville, by E. E. 
and C. C. Voyle. 

Micanopy, by Dr. J. D. Watkins. 

Ocala, by J. P. Phillips. 

Palatka, by Geo, E. Gay. 


St. Petersburg and West Coast Telephone Company, by 


H. R. Frazee. 

Sanford, by G. H. Fernald. 

Tallahassee, by Dr. W. L. Moore. 

Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company, by W. H. 
Adkins and D. Laird. 


I. C. Toepleman, manager of a Bell sublicensee system, of 


Henderson, N. C., and E. H. Bussy and F. B. Vary, of Atlanta, 
were present as visiting members. 

“The Experience of a Telephone With a Legislature,” was 
told by Ed Scott, of Arcadia. 

Mr. Scott said that the chief trouble with the legislators 
was that although they wanted to do right they were mis- 
informed, and lacked accurate information regarding telephone 
matters. These conditions caused a great deal of legislation 
that was detrimental to the business. It shouid be the object 
of the association and of its members individually to try to 
prevent adverse legislation by seeing that all representatives 
had the right kind of information and statistics. No telephone 
company was deliberately looking for trouble, and when such 
did arise, it was usually because of some misunderstanding. 

“The Telephone and the Business Man” was presented by 
G. H. Fernald, of Sanford. Mr. Fernald showed the benefits 
the telephone brought to the growers of early vegetables in 
the famous Celery Delta, in the way of transmitting weather 
reports, market reports and so forth, and the benefits in gen- 
eral the telephone offered to the business man. To have no 
telephone in these days, he said, was like being shut off from 
the world, and no man who had once appreciated telephone 
service would, ordinarily, sever connections. 

Mr. F. C. Toepleman, of Henderson, N. C. 
twenty-six sublicensee exchanges, spoke on the subject of 
“The Conversion of Small Magneto to Central Energy Ex- 
changes.” He dwelt on the time to change, how to change, 


representing 


showing the benefits of such change and presented some facts 
and figures on the 26 exchanges under his charge in North 
Carolina. Some discussion followed Mr. Toepleman’s paper 
concerning the benefits received by treating telephone poles 
by varying creosoting processes and the experience those pres- 
ent had had with these methods. 

The subject of legislation again came up in Dr. Moore’s 
paper, ‘Telephone Legislation.” Dr. Moore being a resident 
of the capital city of the State spoke fully upon the matter of 
legislation as seen by him at such times as the legislature was 
i: session. He promised to do his part by acting as the associa- 
tion’s watch dog, as it were, when there was any likelihoo, 
of telephone matters coming up for laws and regulations. 

Mr. H. R. Frazee, St. Petersburg, Fla., spoke about the 
difficulties of handling an increase of from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand tourists for a period of four months during the winter, 
and of the rates that should be charged for such service. 
People returned north and did not need their telephones for 
more than this limited period. During the summer months 
his company’s business dropped to normal. 

“The Telephone as a Factor in the Development of Florida 
Farming” was humorously handled by Mr. W. U. Lathrop of 
Braidentown, who said that there were no more farmers in 
Manatee county in the real sense of the word. People in his 
section of the country were manufacturers, who kept house 
in town and had men on their land who manufactured the 
tomatoes, celery, etc. All the “farmer” did was to “farm” 
by telephone. In his section he averaged one telephone to 
every six inhabitants. He thought this a larger average than 


in any other other part of rural Florida. He also dwelt upon 


the benefits of the telephone to the growers in warning them 
of adverse weather. 

Mr. C. S. Kenyon took up the subject of “The Telephone 
Situation in Florida.” He stated that the enormous growth 
of Jacksonville and of the state in general had taxed th 
facilities of the Southern Bell company to keep pace with it 
During the past year there had been an increase of 1,100 tele 
phones in this city of Jacksonville alone, and this year he 
anticipated that the increase would number 1,200 new tele 
phones. 

The banquet at the Duval hotel passed off very pleasantly, 
Thursday evening. 

The closing session came to a close on the morning of th 
8th with the appointment of officers for the ensuing year, as 
follows: W. G. Brorein, president, Tampa; Dr. \V. L. Moore, 


vice-president; E. E. Voyle, secretary and treasurer, Gaines 
ville. 
Before adjourning Tallahassee was .selected as the meeting 


place for the 1911 convention. 





Bell Company Charged with Offering Money Bribes fo: 
Elson Bill Votes. 

A sensation was sprung before the investigating committe 
of the Ohio house of representatives on the passage of the 
Elson bill by that branch of the legislature, when Representa 
tive Howard V. Pears, of Lima, said that Simon Cronin, ot 
\kron, an employe of the Bell company in the house had 
offered him $100 to vote for the bill. Mr. Pears is the owner 
of the Lima Business College and is interested in real estat 
in that city. His reputation among the people of that city 





has always been of the best and the accusation carries con 
siderable weight. 


But the statement was not made freely. [t was atte 
adjournment of the committee until the afternoon of Thurs 
day, April 7, that Mr. Pears made the statement Before 
making the statement he desired to make a few remarks in 
which he said that his testimony he believed would not be ot 
sufficient weight to convict Cronin and he wanted that view 


of the matter taken by the committee. 

Cronin is an employe of the Bell company stationed in the 
house to look after the A. T. & T. long-distance business. H« 
flatly denies the charge and desires to be called to testify 
before the committee. 


Representative Wood testified that Representative Moritz of 
Cleveland told him that someone had offered him $50 to vot 
against the reconsideration of the bill, and that representative 
Geleerd of Toledo said that he had been approached in a way 
he thought maligned his honor. 

Another development of the hearing was the impeaciiment 
of Asa W. Elson, author of the bill. Mr. Elson testified at 
the session of the committee that he had no assistance in 
drafting the bill. He said there had been no suggestion to 
him that he draft the bill from outside sources. Representa 
tive Smith of Marion county said that Elson had told him that 
he was assisted in drawing up the bill by Cyrus Huling, 
Columbus attorney. 

In a previous session the startling accusation was made by 
a member that Lewis G. Bernard, the Democratic leader of 
Hamilton county, had offered anything that he wanted to vote 
for the bill. This statement was made by Judge Walker, floor 
leader of the house and a strong opponent of the. Elson bill. 
He said that before the day the bill was passed by the house 
Bernard had told him that he would be glad to render all 
assistance in securing the nomination for secretary of state 
on the Democratic ticket at the coming state convention. He 
said that on the day the vote was taken he was called to the 
smoking room for three fake long-distance messages and there 
met Bernard and John Murphy, also of Cincinnati, both of 
whom are connected with the Cincinnati and Suburban tele- 
phone company. He said Bernard did not refer to the matter 
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f§ the secretary of state but Bernard said his friends were 
interested in the bill and that if he would withdraw his oppo- 
sition he could have anything he wanted. He said that on 
the second time he was called out he refused to talk and re- 
turned to his seat in the house. He said that he believed the 
bill would have been defeated but for the lobby. 

Judge Winter also told of being called to the Virginia hotel 
ind there meeting two attorneys, one named Dunbar of Cin- 
innati and the other Reynolds of New York, and he dined 
with them. They asked Harvey Garber, Democratic National 
ommitteeman to join them. Garber he said was present only 
n minutes and the bill was not discussed. 


C. O. Lyons, a newspaper man testified that Winter had 
told him that Garber had asked him to vote for the bill. Fur- 
ther connection of John Murphy of Cincinnati with the bill 
was shown by Representative Degenhart of Cincinnati who 
testified that it was Murphy who called him out of the house 

the last day that a reconsideration was possible and de 
ined him until after the house had adjourned. 


Representative Tedrick of Carroll county said that Cronin 






id asked him to vote for the bill. 
\t a later session of the committee a number of prominent 
liticians and business men were brought into the limelight. 
stimony showed how thoroughly the Bell interests sent 
ut through the state to stir local Independent telephon: 
‘kholders and officials to urge their representatives in the 
xislature to vote for the bill. Members testified that they 
gether disregarded letters and telegrams because they be 
ed them to be inspired by the Bell interests. One of the 


rs told of receiving a letter from a friend, who after 
rds said it was dictated and mailed by a Bell official. Even 
vas appealed to. One of the members testified that 
Catholic priests had been “stuck” by certain Independent 
phone stock and that they desired the passage of the bill 
it they might sell out. 
tepresentative Beaschler of Noble county testified that about 
0 minutes before the vote he was called by W. H. Phipps, 
§ the Republican State committee, who asked him 


té¢ TK 


r the measure. Others testified along the same line 


systematic investigation is being made by the committec 
ich is summoning every member of the house of repre- 
tatives to the stand and asking them “Do you know of any 


preper influence being used on vourself or any member of 

use, by any member or any other person to vote for the 
lson bill? If they do not that ends the examination and if 
I 


o then the committee goes into details. 


\ttorney J. J. Sullivan of Cleveland was employed to con 


the investigation. 





Wisconsin Farmers’ Telephone Lines Exempt from State 
License Fee. 

answer to State Treasurer Dahl regarding various 

1estions relating to the license fee imposed upon tele 

ne companies by Chapter 488, laws of 1909, as amended 


v Chapter 535, laws of 1909, Attorney General Gilbert of 
\Visconsin has filed an opinion holding that farmers’ tele- 
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phone lines are exempt from a state license fee. The opin- 
ion designates the various kinds of telephone companies, 
and states that the class known as farmer lines, which do 
not hold themselves out to the public to do a general busi- 
ness or transmit messages for hire, and do not do so, are 
not held as public utilities which are required to pay a 
license fee. 

The opinion also sets forth the manner in which the re- 
port of the telephone companies should be made to the state 
treasurer. This annual statement should show the gross 
receipts from the toll line service and from the service of 
the exchange property of the company of the town, city or 
village in which each exchange is located, with the true 
amount of the gross receipts of each such exchange, and 
upon these annual gross receipts the state requires an an 
nual license fee to be paid of certain per cents varying ac 
cording to the amount received in excess of $100,000. 


> 


London Banks Do Not All Use Telephones. 


It may read to American readers rather curiously, says a 





London subscriber of TELEPHONY, that London banks are not 
on the telephone, and the only way you can telephone to the 
bank manager is to send him a telegram and ask him to come 
out and call you up from a public pay station. One would 
have thought that banks would by this time have perceived 
the necessity for proper telephonic conveniences between 
themselves and their customers. The notorious “D. S. Win 
dell frauds” of last year were rendered possible owing to the 
lack of communication .by telephone between the various 
London branches of the bank that was plundered. We, of 
course, all know that there may be certain disadvantages for 
a bank to be on the telephone, but the fact that some of th 
leading banking institutions are connected by telephone seems 
to show that the balance of banks are in its favor 





Minnesota Mine Installs Telephones Connected with Tele- 
phone System. 

The Hobart Mine at Gilbert, Minn., has recently installed a 
telephone system connected with the local exchange of the 
Mesaba Telephone Company. This system is understood to 
have been installed as a result of the activities of Supt. F. E. 
Lister, of the telephone company. A comment in the local 
paper expresses approval of the installation as a source of 
economy to the mine company, and a humanitarian advance 
which should be appreciated by the employes 


oo 





East Tennessee Company Ordered to Reduce Rates or Get 
Out. 

The Stanford, Ky., city council on April 11 gave the East 
Tennessee Telephone Company (Bell) thirty days in which to 
made a reduction in rates under penalty of being ordered to 
take its exchange and poles and get out of town. 

The rates for new subscribers now are $2.75 for business 
house and $1.65 for residences. The old subscribers have a rat 
of $2 and $1 and the council demanded of the company that it 
make the latter figure the flat rate to all 








DANGER THAT ELSON BILL WILL PASS. 
A late report from Columbus, Ohio, states that what was 
lace on the question of postponing the consideration of the Elson Bill, passed with such a narrow margin that there is 
considerable likelihood that the bill will pass. Although it is said in some quarters that Governor Harmon wil! veto the 
bill tf it passes the Senate, the determined effort to push it through the Senate merits consideration now. 
Vow is the time for all interested in Independent telephone companies, and their future, if a merger of long distance 
lines takes place after the bill is passed, to lose no’ time in exerting all legitimate influences to preveni the bill’s passage. 
The bill comes up for consideration Tuesday, and on this day the senators should fully understand where every Inde- 
pendent telephone officer, stockholder, and every telephone subscriber interested in the maintenance of competition, stands 


with regard to this infamous sanction of mergers. 


considered to be in the nature of a test vote, which took 
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New England Company Attempts to Jolly Vermont Public 
Service Commission, 

Apparently the New England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany does not take regulation in Vermont very seriously. Re- 
cently it was before the Public Service Commission on a charge 
of high rates and poor service in Rutland. At this hearing it 
was demonstrated that the local manager of the New England 
company had very little knowledge of the business in which he 
was engaged, and that to obtain any facts it was necessary for 
the Commission to hear the testimony of the company’s leading 
officials from headquarters in Boston. Now these officials have 
asked that the case be postponed for at least six months as, 
it is stated, the company had all the trouble in Boston that it 
could attend to at the present time. State’s Attorney Jones, 
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of Rutland, objected to waiting for six months for a Bos- 
ton management to find out what is the matter in Rutland. 





Bribery Penalties Made Severe Since Elson Bill Scandal. 

At least one public benefit which the Bell telephone inter- 
ests are likely to have to their credit in Ohio is the strength- 
ening of the bribery law. Following the disclosures by the 
house of representatives investigating committee, the house 
judiciary committee reported to the calendar last week the 
bill of Senator Tod increasing the penalties for bribery or 
attempted bribery of lawmakers. Under the Tod bill the 
alternative of fine or imprisonment is done away with and the 
person convicted of bribery must be sent to the penitentiary 


from one to 20 vears. The bill will likely pass the house. 


Recent Telephone Patents 


Conducted by 


TELEPHONE REPEATER. 
P. Stragiotti, Hurley, Wis., pat. 954,402, April 5, 
one-fourth to G, Thomas, one-fourth to J. Vercellini and 
Marta, Hurley, Wis. 
\ telephone repeater is disclosed in this patent. It 


1910, assigned 


one-fourth to F. 


consists 


of a micro-receiver \/ connected to the line / actuating a 
a ene 
7 ’ yt 
ia 
nal y 4 B 
{uti 





diaphragm which governs the current through the agency of 
a The 


primaries of these transformers receive their current from the 


a transmitter, through two transformers 7 and 


hattery B through the impedance coil /. The impedance coil 
tends to maintain the total current in the two primaries con 
stant. “Phe secondary windings are cumulative and actuate the 
receiver 7. This arrangement is applied to a repeater for oper- 
ating in two directions, in which case, the current from the 
first 


and flows through two transformers K’ K In 


repeater, as MW, divides through the impedance coil F’ 


this way the 


potential at Y’ and Z’ is the same and the second transmitter 
arrangement J does not produce a singing sound in trans 
ferring the energy. A supplementary line 1’ is built up so it 


as the line L’ to avoid unbalancing 


is the same 
RECEIVER DIAPHRAGM 
J. Noble, St. Louis, Mo., pat. 953,970, April 5, 1910, assigned 
one-half to C. W. Chamberlain, St. Louis, Mo. 
This diaphragm is of the ordinary size, but has built up 


from its periphery towards the center, a plurality of increas- 


ingly smaller diaphragms so as to form a sort of pyramidal 


structure 
claimed that this construction increases the efficiency of the 


with the peak away from the pole pieces. It is 


receiver on account of the increased amount of iron present 


CALL REGISTER. 
Herrick, Chicago, pat. 953,544, 
Plew, 


J. Merckens and A. J Mar. 29, 
1910, assigned to J. E. 


A telephone tally register is disclosed in this patent and is 


Chicago. 


designed to provide means whereby the operator may demand 
. register of the call before the connection is made. The opera- 
tor then has further mechanism whereby the registering device 
may be set back when for any reason the call proves ineffec- 
tual. The invention further contemplates a novel means for 
taking the record of the device 


Max W. Zabel 


RECEIVER HOLDER. 

T. W. Small, Cleveland, Ohio, pat. 953,442, Mar. 29, 1910, as 
signed to Acme Automatic Street Indicating Co., Cleveland. 
A telephone receiver holder having means for actuating the 

switchhook is the subject matter of this patent. A jointed arm 

holds the receiver either in its non-operative position, or in 
position against the ear of the user, thus allowing free use 
of the hands while talking. 

TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Weiss, Chicago, IIl., pat. 953,188, Mar. 29 

to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co 


The common battery telephone system herein shown is de 


1910, assigned 


a BS: 


signed for use with a two-conductor jack 20. This jack is used 


in connection with a special kind of cord circuit, which is 


the subject-matter of another application. In this system the 
36 control the 


31, 32 and 35, 


two pairs of clearing out relays 31, 


supervisory lamps. The current from the battery 37 is con 
ducted through the relay 36 and from there, instead of going 
directly by wal of the connection 58, shown in dotted lines, 


as in previous systems, extends by the conductor 59 to the 


back contact of the listening key This removes the battery 


from the calling plug when listening, thereby preventing the 


loud click in the operator's receiver when the plug is inserted 


in the jack. An additional contact spring 60 is also provided 


insulated from the con 


with, but is 


which is adapted to move 























This con 
electrical 


tact spring 29 of the supervisory relay 36. 
tact spring, when the relay is 
connection with the 
strand 26 of the cord circuit. 


between the ground and the normally open contact of the 


actuated, forms an 


conductor 61 connected with the sleeve 


A resistance 62 is also connected 


listening key 50. 




















y 
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CABLE HANGER. 


Cc. L. Peirce, Jr., Chicago, pat. 953,394, Mar. 29, 1910, assigned 
to W. G. Nagel Electric Co., Toledo, O. 
This cable hanger comprises the marlin cord 3 which goes 














4 
. around the cable 4, and which is held by means of two knots 
j 8 in the double hook 1. 
BATTERY HOLDER SYSTEM. 
G. L. Patterson, New York, pat. 953,640, Mar. 29, 1910, assigned 
to A. C. Patterson, New York 
\ combined holder and connector for battery cells is shown 
in this patent and is provided with terminals and means for 
holding a plurality of batteries. The connecting devices are 
such that the cells may all be connected in series, in multiple 
series, or to form independent groups. 
SELECTIVE RINGING SYSTEM. 
F. E. Winslow, Des Moines, Ia., pat. 953,082, Mar. 29, 1910 
i This selective ringing system has four polarized bells, two 
| vetween each wire and ground, their circuit being controlled 
a high-frequency relay, bridged across the line wires. A 
pulsating current of high frequency will close the relay, and 
perate the desired ringer. Each line wire also has a direct 
} ‘urrent bell bridged to ground, which only operates on low 
requency but is not affected by the high frequency operating 
relays 
TEST: CLIP. 
\. T. Luther and C. H. Luther Providence, R. I., pat. 953,678, 
Mar. 29, 1910. 
\ removable test clip is the subjectmatter of this patent 
nd has means whereby the same may he connected to a 
inding post, and has a V-shaped groove through which con- 
ection can be made with an insulated conductor. A movable 
in then is designed to be actuated by means of a spring to be 
orced through the insulation to touch the conductor. 
TRANSMITTER. 
P. G. Randall, Malden, Mass., pat. 953,102, Mar. 29, 1910. 
Che telephone transmitter of this patent has a diaphragm 
ind a rear electrode, between which is placed a circular piece 
f felt having a plurality of holes there through. These holes 
are filled with granulated carbon to form a multiple trans- 
mitter. It is stated there is always a pressure between the 
two electrodes. The circuit passes from the rear electrode 
through the multiple granulated carbon cylinders directly to 
the diaphragm. 
TELEPHONE REPEATER. 
P. Stragiotti, Hurley, Wis., pat. 953,107, Mar. 29, 1910, as- 
signed one-fourth to each, G. Thomas, J. Vercel- 
, lini, F. Marta, Hurley, Wis. 
& The telephone transmitter herein disclosed has a diaphragm 
ag whose periphery is thin so that the spring action of the dia- 


phragm has little or no effect. 
k opposite sides, one electrode of each of two transmitter micro- 
phones: 


The diaphragm carries on its 


the other electrodes of these microphones being held 
on an arm allowed to rotate, so that the entire microphone de- 
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vice can adjust itself to accomodate varying strength of the 
The permanent 


carrying actuating coils. 


permanent magnet. magnet has pole pieces 


MOUTHPIECE. 





ll. Hl. Berg-Jager, Christiania, Norway, pat. 954,372, April 5, 
1910. 
The telephone mouthpiece described in this patent consists 


of a horn ef conical shape having a soft ring of rubber at its 
sinaller end, so it can be inserted in the ordinary mouthpiece 
to direct the sound therein. 


LOCK-OUT DEVICE. 
D. W. Kneisly. Dayton, O., pat. 953,340, Mar. 29, 1910, assigned 
to Dayton Telephone Lockout Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 
The purpose of this party lock-out system is to provide a 
substation selector in which but break in the 
talking circuit and in which the operator can return the in- 


there is one 


struments all to normal should she so desire without com 
pleting a series of step-up operations. 
BATTERY HOLDER, 
C. T. Mason, Sumter, S. C., pat. 952,268, Mar. 15, 1910. 
This battery holder has an insulating head formed with 


vertical openings. A plurality of connectors are secured to 
the underside of the head and have means to contact with the 
the Conducting tongues project 


upwardly through the openings in the 


exterior electrodes of cells. 
the 


Terminals are provided extending through the head 


from connectors 
head. 


and having their lower ends engaged with the interior elec 


trodes of the cells and their upper ends engaged with the 
tongues. 

MERCURY ARC RELAY. 
J. B. Taylor, Schnectady, N. Y., pat. 953,361, Mar. 29, 1910, 


assigned to General Electric Co. 


A mereury are relay is herein used to repeat telephonic 


fluctuations. The condensing chamber 4 rises above the start 
The T-shaped head 5 surmounts the leg 2, within 


Phe 


their proximity an 


ing anose 9 


which is the mercury cathode 8. anodes 6 and 7 face 


other and in electromagnet 10, is 
When the 
change of magnetism due to the electromagnet 10, 
the 


each 
there is no 
the 


anodes 


placed. mercury are is started, and 


cur 


rent will divide an are equally between two and 


their common cathodes, so that*the potential at both anodes will 
\ny 


current in the winding of the 


fluctuations of 


be equal 























electromagnet 10 cause a change of the magnetic field around 
the anodes, thereby causing a difference of potential between 
then, which is utilized to impress currents on an outgoing 
circuit. The anodes 6 and 7 are in series with the primary 
winding 17, the receiver being in series with the secondary 18, 
which can, of course, be connected to a transmission circuit. 











Equipment and Supplies 


Among the Cedarmen in Michigan. 

A booklet under the title “Poles of Sterling Quality” has 
just been issued by W. C. Sterling & Son Company, Monroe, 
Mich. It contains a great deal of interesting matter regard- 
ing the development of the cedar pole industry and much 
information which will aid the purchaser in obtaining poles. 

















Scene in the Monroe Pole Yard, of W. C. Sterling & Son Com- 
pany. 


When W. C. Sterling started in the cedar pole busiess in 
1880, poles were brought by him to Monroe, Mich., from 
northern Michigan and Canada by large crib rafts contain- 
15,000 to 20,000 poles. In those days the Western Union 
Telegraph Company was the principal purchaser of poles, but 
later the telephone trade developed to such an extent that 
poles were shipped to all parts of the United States and Can 
la. A few years ago several hundred poles were shipped 


Regarding the lasting qualities of cedar, extracts are made 
from circulars and reports issued by the United States Bu- 
reau of Forestry. In a circular issued in 1907 it was stated 
that there were then more than 800,000 miles of pole lines 
in operation in the United States. The average line contains 
40 poles to the mile, so there were approximately 32,000,000 
poles in use. 

Assuming the average life of a pole as twelve years, tak 
ing into consideration chestnut, cypress and southern pine, 
maintenance therefore of the lines now in use requires 2,650,- 
000 poles yearly. 

The government report states that seasoned timber in cot 
tact with the ground, will outlast unseasoned. 

Experiments show how rapidly cedar seasons. When cut, 
winter cut poles weight about 38.9 pounds per cubic foot 
seasoned 10 months, they weigh 25.5 per cubic foot. The ay 
erage time it takes to grow a 30-foot cedar pole is about om 
hundred and ninety years. This was determined by a count 
on 114 poles. Green cedar poles lose the larger portion 
their moisture from the sapwood Experiments show that 
poles, held and seasoned will gain in strength and durability 
and checking during seasoning has no particular effect 
the strength. The government report says the number 
poles purchased during the year 1906 was 3,574,666, valu 
at $9,471,171, at the point of purchase. These figures do 
include poles under 20 feet, used by local lines and for te1 
porary work. Cedar and chestnut are the principal trees 
for round poles, as the sapwood of pine decays rapidly. 

The report goes on and says, “The most important qualiti 
which timber must possess to adapt it to use for poles art 
durability in contact with the soil,”“minimum weight, straight 
ness coupled with relatively small size and little taper. 1 
wood must be soft so that the spikes of a climber may ent 
rapidly and at the same time it must have strength to su 
port considerable weight. These qualities are admirably cos 
bined in cedar.” 

Mr. Howard Weiss, assistant director Forest Service, U. S 





Loading a Car With Cedar Poles in Michigan. 


to Egypt, where various kinds of wood had been tried but 
which lasted only two or three» years, due to the atmospheric 
conditions. The telephone companies there had heard of the 
lasting qualities of Michigan cedar and the poles shipped 
there sustained the reputation. Shipment of poles has also 
lcen made to South America. 


Government, states that the average life of cedar poles is 
15 years, chestnut 8 to 10 years. 

Mr. W. L. Hall, Chief of Department in 1905, gives the 
life of cedar as 15 years, chestnut 9 years, cypress 8 years 
southern yellow pine 4 to 8 years. 

The booklet is illustrated with views showing scenes in 
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the company’s yards. One of the illustrations shows the 
method of loading poles onto cars. Tongs are hooked in 
the center of the pole so that it will balance when raised. 
The pole is hoisted by team or steam power up over the car 
and then lowered down into place on the car. Poles are 
usually broken in unloading, and therefore ropes should be 
used in dumping cars to avoid danger of breakage. 





A New Form of Solder. 

Where there have been many noticeable improvements along 
various lines in the telephone and telegraph field, little or 
nothing has been done to improve on the old methods of sol- 
dering. The same method used years ago is still the common 
one. This consists of first carefully cleaning the joint, then 
applying the acid or rosin as a flux, and finally, after the joint 
is soldered, of carefully neutralizing the acid to avoid after 
action. 

A new method has been developed in Germany, using solder 
in paste form. This solder is composed of finely granulated 
lead and tin, each particle of which is covered with an oily, 
absolutely non-acid flux. It is made up in five standard pro- 
portions, ranging from 100 per cent tin down to 20 per cent 
tin and 80 per cent lead. 

The advantages of using solder in paste form can readily 
be appreciated. In soldering the requisite quantity of paste is 
smeared on with a brush, a spatula, or even the fingers, and 
the heat applied in any convenient form. It is claimed that 
no special cleaning by scraping or dipping is required; if the 
joint looks clean to the eye that is sufficient. In all kinds of 
telephone and telegraph instrument work where it is desirable 
to get neat, clean joints, this solder is said to be specially 
efficient, since it leaves no greasy streaks; on the other hand, 
wiping with a dry or greasy cloth will give a clear polished 
surface. 

For convenience in some cases the solder which is known 
as Tinol is furnished in rod and wire form ranging in diameter 
from 5-32-in. down to 1-32-in. The same flux used with the 
granulated tin and lead to make the paste is used as a core in 
the rod and wire form. The economy, neatness, convenience 
ind the quality of work done with Tinol on line work as well 
is interior work on switchboards and instruments has secured 
its adoption in this country. Hess & Son, 1217 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., handle this new kind of solder in this coun- 
try and will be pleased to give further information regarding 
it to those interested. 





The Auristophone Telephone Attachments. 

It is said that about 50 per cent of the people on earth 
are more or less hard of hearing and an astonishing fact is, 
that about 50 per cent thus afflicted do not know it, though 
the impediment deprives them of much. It is undoubtedly 
for this reason that a great many persons have a dread .of 
using the telephone. Various devices for improving the 
hearing over the telephone have at different times been 
placed on the market. 

A receiver ear cap and transmitter mouthpieces for im- 
proving telephone conversation has been designed by the 
H. G, Pape Electric and Manufacturing Company, of Buf- 
falo. Mr. H. G. Pape, general manager of the company, has 
been for the past ten years engaged in developing acoustic 
appliances for enabling the deaf to hear, for the correction 
of defective hearing and for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb. These devices known as the Auristophone tele- 
phone attachments have been brought out by him as a re- 
sult of his investigations. 

The outer surface of the receiver earcap is provided with 
radial kerfs which allow the air to disperse freely and com- 
pression upon the inner organs of hearing is relieved. This 
feature permits the sounds to enter the ear without obstruc- 
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tion, stimulate and permanently recall to life any dormant 
organs of hearing. 

The cap has a concave surface on the inside. This is 
said to focus all of the sound waves in a sharp manner 
through the central opening and prevents miniature echoes 
on the inside of the cap, which tend to give an indistinct 























The AuristOphone Telephone Attachments, 


production of sounds. It is claimed that this earcap gives 
a perfect and pleasing reproduction of the voice, making all 
telephone conversation clear and distinct. 

The mouthpiece is provided with a web for the protection 
of the transmitter membrane. In the back of this web is 
located the central sound chamber. This has been pro- 
vided with a series of radiating sound dissipating openings, 
passing through the side wall, thus preventing all muffling 
of the voice as they give a free outlet to the sound waves 
after they have entered into the mouthpiece. The threaded 
portion, which screws into the transmitter opening, has been 
provided with an extension. This fits as close to the mem- 
brane as possible without touching, thus insuring fine articu- 
lation. The edge of the mouthpiece is curled where the 
lips strike it, insuring a smooth surface instead of a sharp 
edge. 

The threaded part of the mouthpiece attachment is 15/16- 
inch in diameter and has a 30-thread on it, while the ear- 
cap is 2!%4 inches in diameter with a 24-thread. They can, 
however, be obtained in other sizes as desired. 





A Secret Intercommunication System. 

An ever increasing business demands improvement in all 
lines of work and nowhere is this fact more evident than in 
the telephone world of today. 

The Corwin Telephone Manufacturing Company, 900 West 
Lake street, Chicago, Ill., has for a long time recognized the 
necessity of a secret telephone system for office, factory and 
residence. With this idea in mind it has for several years given 
special attention to developing a system to meet such re- 
quirement. A system has been perfected, it is said, that will 
not require an attendant but is direct connecting, self-operat- 
ing and adoptable to all systems, magneto, common battery 
or automatic. A large number of stations and trunk circuits 
can be connected. When the circuits or trunks are engaged 
for service, they are selected and made strictly independent 
and secret from all other connections to the system. 

To operate the system it is only necessary to depress the 
key or button. This simultaneously selects the circuit and 
signals the station corresponding to that key or button, and 
the circuit remains selected until the receivers are restored to 
the hooks. Should a call be made for either of the stations 
in service, a busy signal is given continually at each attempt. 

At the calling station the one operation of ringing by depress- 
ing the key or button is all that is necessary for connecting or 
disconnecting the circuits for conversation. The person called 
does nothing toward establishing and disconnecting the con- 
nection beyond removing the receiver from and replacing it 


on the hook. 


_—— 





THE Musxkecon Cort Company, Muskegon, Mich., is sending 
out interesting literature describing ‘“Mus-Kee-Gon” metal case 
spark coils, which produce a hot spark on 6 volts. 
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Dean Factory Establishes New Records. 

A trip through the Dean Electric Company’s factory at 
Elyria will convince the most skeptical that 1910 is a banner 
year for new developments in the operating field. 

The character of the equipment being produced in big quan- 
tities indicates the most substantial kind of growth, as the bulk 
of it consists of switchboards and telephones for extending 
and enlarging present operating plants. 

The much desired “by-product” for existing telephone lines 
is being produced in the Dean factory in the form of the 
“Flashlite” police system and “Wayside” telephone equipment. 
The amount of this new apparatus under course of construc- 
tion, and being shipped on customers’ orders, would indicate 
that it is a real revenue producer. 

It is claimed that each month of this year has established 
a new record for the Dean factory. Not only have there 
been more switchboards shipped on customers’ orders than 
ever before in a given month, but the same increase is claimed 
for telephone instruments. 

The entire manufacturing and engineering facilities of the 
Dean company are devoted to the producing of telephones, 
switchboards and miscellaneous telephone apparatus, and the 
same organization that has been responsible for the design 
and production of this equipment from the start, in 1904, is 
keeping the name “Dean” in the limelight today. 


Good Points in a Protector Catalog. 
The character of its protective apparatus is well represented 
by the latest catalog issued by the American Electric Fuse Com- 
thoroughly substantial book, 





pany, Muskegon, Mich. It is a 
although for convenience made up on the loose-leaf principle. 
The paper is an extra enameled stock, and the text is printed 
in a clear, readable type. Illustrations are from retouched half- 
tone plates, giving an accurate idea of the construction of ap- 
paratus, and appearance of mountings. The cuts are uniform 
and in correct proportion to one another, and the various arti 
cles are properly classified under separate headings. 

Companies which have been having fuse troubles will learn 
something about getting along without them by consideration of 
the article describing in detail the manufacture of the Ameri 
can mica fuse. 

The book as it stands is a very clear and useful exposition of 
the present state of development of protective apparatus, from 
the sub-station to the main frame, and is one for which every 


manager will have frequent use as a reference book, if nothing 





more 
New Dean Salesman. 
Mr. W. J. St. Onge, formerly advertising manager of the 
Dean Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio, has joined the sales 


force of the same concern, and will cover the southern por 
tions of Indiana and Illinois and the state of Kentucky. 

Mr. St. Onge is especially well equipped for sales work, 
a thorough technical and practical education, 


Uni- 


as he has had 


graduated from the engineering course of the 


Maine, 


having 
vercity of and since specialized in telephone work. 





Bussey & OtmsrTEAp, of Detroit, having engaged in the man 
ufacture of automobile parts, will sell at a reasonable figure, 
their 
advertised in the telephone and electrical press 


patent insulator bracket, which has been extensively 





NATIONAL INSULATOR ComMPANY, 39 Sudbury Street, Boston, 
Mass., is placing on the market a new insulating paint which 


has qualities to make it appeal strongly to telephone companies. 


It is moisture proof and acid proof, and is thus clearly and 
particularly adapted to use in storage battery rooms. In a 
partial test of this paint, known as the Nico, recently made 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a piece of wood 
was covered on one side with a coating of this paint and was 
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then subjected to the fumes of sulphuric acid until the wood 
was entirely consumed; but the paint was left intact. Nico is 
not only an efficient covering for wood but is a preservative of 
iron against rust, and when used on concrete or brick is im- 
pervious to moisture, thus making an efficient means of increas 
ing the insulating qualities of machine supports. 





James StraAsBurc, formerly with the Automatic Electric 
Company and Frank B. Cook, Chicago, is now manager of 
publicity for the American Electrical Heater Company, Vienna 
and Woodward streets, Detroit. This 
very popular type of switchboard soldering iron, electrically 
heated, has recently moved into handsome new quarters 


firm, which makes a 





WRIGHT WRENCH MANUFACTURING ComMpaANy, of Canton, 
Ohio, which has been rapidly increasing its business, has 
let a contract for a large modern factory. The new plant 


will be located in South Canton on two lines of railroad, 


and will embrace about three acres of ground. Two 
buildings will be erected, one of brick and one of steel 
construction, which together will have a floor space of 


over 13,000 square feet. 





connected with the 


Mr. C. D. Bovyp, North 
Electric Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, for a number of 


formerly 


years, has recently been placed in charge of sales in Michi 
gan territory for the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Com 

His headquarters are at the Kellogg office, 
Bldg., Rapids, Michigan. Mr. Boyd 


is a good telephone man, and his personal qualities have 


pany, Chicago. 
325 Shepard Grand 
made him popular with a very wide acquaintance 


Tue C.-A. Woop PRESERVER CoMPANY, 
have its new home in the handsome American National Bank 





\ustin, Tex., will soon 
Building, which is now being erected. This is said to be on¢ 
of the finest office buildings south of St. Louis, and those who 
W ood 
Company, and the business capacity of its hustling manager 
H. H 
one of the very finest offices, on the sixth floor. 


TELEPHONE 


know the progressive character of the C.-A Preserve! 


Gerhard, will not be surprised to find the company in 





[THE STROMBERG-CARLSON MANUFACTURING Com 


PANY has issued, from its Chicago office,, an elaborate postal 
a red-letter in bargain sale of tele 


card folder announcing 


phones. Central energy wall type, wide battery box type mag- 
neto, and narrow battery box type magneto instruments are 
listed, with special equipment and various types of generators 
as desired. This is an interesting offer advertised in a most 
ingenious and attractive way, and will doubtless arouse wide 


interest. 





[CHE CorwIN TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING Company, 900 West 
Lake street, Chicago, IIl., announces that it has been success- 
ful in designing and manufacturing a direct current receiver 
It has been subjected to severe tests by several engineers in 
different localities in the United States and has 
the claims made for it. The receiver in combination with the 


company’s high resistance transmitter has a surprising effect 


substantiated 


of increased efficiency, especially on long circuits, for appa 


ently the longer the circuit, the better the result. 





AMERICAN ELectric Fuse Company, Muskegon, Mich., has 
just issued an interesting circular describing the Allen-Bradley 
compensated starting switch for induction motors. It is offered 
as a substitute for the well known auto-transformer, and the 
advantage claimed for the Allen-Bradley starter is that it adapts 
itself automatically to any load within the range of the motor 
The device consists, essentially, of a compressible resistor in 
each phase, together with a knife switch and eccentric mechan 
ism for compressing the resistor and cutting it out of circuit. 
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Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 

CHAS. E. CAMPBELL, for some time manager of the Ken- 
ton Telephone Company at Kenton, Ohio, has resigned that posi- 
tion to take up another line of work. 

W. H. HUMPHREY, who was one of the organizers of the 
Mound Valley, Kansas, Telephone Company, has resigned that 


position to take up work in another line. He is succeeded by 


Mr. O. Oakleaf. 

C. W. FOSTER, of Elwood, Tex., has been appointed manager 
of the Taylor (Tex.) exchange of the Southwestern Telephone 
Company, succeeding T. W. R. Sampson, who resigned that posi- 
tion a short time ago. 

A. E. GIERIET, for some years manager of the Mesaba-Nash- 
wauk Telephone Company, of Hibbing, Minnesota, has resigned his 
position to accept a similar position with the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Company at Jamestown, N. L 

CASPER OLSTAD, for some time local commercial manager of 
the Eveleth, Biwabik and Gilbert Exchanges of the Mesaba Tele- 
phone Company has been made district manager of the Rocky 
Mountain Bell Telephone Company with headquarters at Casper, 
Wyo. 

M. CC. HURT, manager of the Muskogee, Okla., exchange of 
the Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Company, has been trans- 
ferred to Oklahoma City as manager for the same company. 
Harry Lyon will assume the duties of manager of the Muskogee 
exchange. 

HENRY ROEHRIG, vice-president of the Detroit River Tele- 
phone Company, has been chosen president of a manufacturing 
‘onecern to be known as the Campbell-Kingsley Mfg. Co., C. L. 
Babcock, also of the telephone company, is a member of the 
board of directors of the new company. 

ALBERT E. HARFORD, who has been connected with the 
Central Union Telephone Company for twelve years, and has 
managed the La Fayette, Indiana, plant for the past two years, 
has resigned his position He is succeeded by A. E. Smith, who 
has been in charge of the contract department. 

THOMAS BROMLEY, Jr., Detroit, Michigan, entertained of 
ficers and stockholders of the United Home Telephone Company, 
of Ludington. Those in the party were, G. D. Sands, Pent- 
water; D. B. Armstrong, Watertown; J. K. Flood, H. S. Newton, 
Hart; O. Morseman, Chicago; W. R. Roach, Hart; A. A. Stowe, 


Grand Rapids; E. L. Cole, Scottsville; J. B. Conger, C. L. 
Churchill, Shelby; J. S. Stearns, W. T. Culver and F. W. Graham 
OBITUARY. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Chas: 8S. Haskins, who was the president 
of the first telephone company operating in Milwaukee, and who 
incorporated the Wisconsin Telephone Company in 1882, serving 
is president until 1888, died at his home in Buffalo, N. Y 

ently 

NEW COMPANIES. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Northern Telephone and Telegraph Company, which 
plans operating a system in Plumas and Lassen counties. The 
authorized capitalization is $100,000, of which $16,000 has already 
been subscribed for. Incorporators are: Scott Hendricks, San 
Francisco; W. H. Bissell, Livermore; William E. Hills, San Fran- 
isco; Arthur Mathews, Grant Smith, William E. Colby and J. O 
McElroy, of San Francisco. 

GALESBURG, ILL.—Aricles of incorporation for the De Long 
ind Burnside Telephone Company have been filed with the county 
recorder. Edwin Cramer, J. A. Brown, William McCoy, Arch 
Cramer and W. H. Tucker are named as incorporators. 

LINTON, IND.—The Linton Mutual Telephone Company has 
filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of state. The 
capital stock is $10,000. The object of the company is to build, 
equip, maintain and operate telephones and telephone exchanges 
in Greene, Clay, Owen, Monroe, Knox, Sullivan and Vigo coun- 
ties, with the principal office in the city of Linton. David R 
Seott, George P, Chapman, Thomas E. Harris, Likens Littell 
ind Warren Tinstman, directors. 

MOORES HILL, IND.—The Moores Hill Farmers’ & Mer- 
chants’ Mutual Telephone Company has filed articles of incor- 
poration with the secretary of state. The capital stock is 
placed at $1,000. The object and purpose of the company is to 
build, equip, maintain and operate telephone exchanges and 
telephone lines in Dearborn and Ripley counties. The principal 
office and exchange will be in Moores Hill. Wm. Dean, James 
A. Cross, J. F. Meyers, A. F. Lewis and Frank P. Platt, 
directors, 

ROWLETTS, KY.—The Rowletts Telephone Company has been 
organized by R. V. Mouser, P. J. Burd and J. J. Harper. 


ELKTON, MICH.—The Huron Telephone Company, organized 
to give telephone and messenger service, has been incorporated 
Capital stock is $8,000, of which $5,500 has been issued, par value 
of shares $50. Principal place of business is Elkton, and the 
stockholders are Albert Fitchell, J. H. Motz and William Asher. 

MURDOCK, MINN. (Swift County).—The Murdock-Louriston 
Telephone company was incorporated with an authorized capital 
stock of $500. Incorporators are M. Walsh, president; Peter H 
Cain, vice-president; John lL. Yost, secretary, and Thos. L 
Shekleton, treasurer, all of Murdock. Attorney incorporating is 
=. L. Thornton of Benson. 

NEVIS, MINN. (Hubbard Co.)—The Nevis Telephone Company, 
capitel stock $10,000, has filed articles of incorporation with the 
Secretary of State. The signers of the articles are Swan Rodin, 
president; Peter Kavanaugh, vice-president; F. L. Culver, secre- 
tary and J. H. Halvorson, treasurer. 

ROLLINGSTONE, MINN. (Winona County)—The Mt. Vernon 
Farmers’ Telephone Company, with an authorized capital stock 
of $15,000, par value of shares $600, was incorporated by Peter 
Kreidermacher, Fred Frey, both of Rollingstone, and Wm. Mark- 
wardt, of Altura, Minn. The attorneys incorporating were Taw- 
ney, Smith & Tawney, Winona, Minn. 

LIVINGSTON, MONT.—Copies of articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the State Telephone & Telegraph Company. The 
object of the company is to construct and maintain telephone, 
telegraph and electric light lines and exchanges throughout the 
state. The company will run 40 years, and its principal place of 
business will be Butte. Five directors are named for a period 
of three months, as follows: John Steadman, Wilford Trethway, 
Irving Whitehouse, J. E. Taylor and M. B. McKay, all of Butte 
The company is capitalized at $500,000 

MILES CITY, MONT.—The Miles City Automatic Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000. 
The incorporators are H. H. Hanson, T. I. Van Atta, G. A. 
Mellinger, John M. Murphy and A. Martinallo, all of Butte. 


MINDEN. MO.—The Minden Telephone Company capitalized 
at $10,000, has been incorporated by S. M. Moore and others. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO.—Articles of incorporation of the In 
dependent Telephone Company of Republic, with a capital stock 


of $500 was filed with J. R. Whitlock, Recorder. The company 
is organized for the purpose of constructing, maintaining and 
operating a telephone company, leading out of Republic. The 


board of directors for the company is composed of seven stock- 
holders. They are W. H. True, A. R. Brittain, M. L. Parrish, 
W. F. Roper, E. D. Miller, Tillman Hayes and John A, Spark 
man. The shares of the company are valued at $5 each, 

DAVENPORT, NEB. (Thayer Co.) The Davenport & Kiowa 
Telephone Company, with a capital stock of $15,000, has been 
inorporated by W. S. Sanner, C. L. Padgett and Geo, Beam 

LONG PINE, NEB. (Brown Co.).,—The Long Pine & Southern 
Telephone Company, with a capital stock of $10,000, was incor- 
porated by B. F. Buell, H. B. Sampson and W. A. Sheldon. 

RED CLOUD, NEB. (Webster County)—The Indian Creek Tele 
phone Company has been incorporated with an authorized capital 
stock of $1,500; par value of shares, $15 Incorporators are 
E. Ramey, Edw. Metcalf, L. W. Means, J. F. Drain 

GREAT VALLEY, N. Y. (Cattaraugus Ccunty) The Great 
Valley Telephone Company with an authorized capital stock 
of $3,000, par value of shares, $10 each, incorporators are W. H. 
Folts, Killbuck; J. F. McNamara, E. L. Bonesteel, W. S. Morton, 
George L. Folts and C. F. Hess of Great Valley, and M. Berger, 
Salamanca, N. Y. 

BAILEY, N. D.—The Como Telephone Company has been char- 
tered. The company is capitalized at $25,000, and the incorpora- 
tors are, Matej Koc, Bailey, S. D.; E. Sivertsen, Bailey; Paul 
Blaseg, Valley View; J. S. Miller, Ames, and O. R. Hammill, 
Valley View. 

CALIO, N. DAK. (Cavalier County)—The Trier Rural Tele- 
phone Company, with an authorized capital stock of $15,000, par 
valeu of shares, $75, was incorporated by J. P. Dunigan, Munich 
N. D.; Peter Schuler, Calio, N. D.; August Korb, Calio, N. D.; 
Mike Schraeder, Calio, N. D.; Peter Helten, Calio, N. D. 

MYLO, N. DAK. (Rolette County)—-The Mylo Farmers’ Tele- 
phone Company, with an authorized capital stock of $5,000, par 
value of shares $75, was incorporated by J. P. Dunigan, Munich, 
N. D.; J. G. Mundy, Mylo, N. D.; H. E. Hendrickson, Mylo, N. D.; 
Carl Strietzel, Mylo, N. D.; G. S. Lewis, Mylo, N. D., and others. 

SHERWOOD, N. DAK. (Ward County)—Barber Mutual Tele- 
phone Co, incorporated with an authorized capital stock of $15,000; 
par value of shares, $25.00. The incorporators are M. J. Burns, 
president, Sherwood, N. D.; John H. Kuger, Sherwood, N. D.; 
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John Servold, Tolley, N. D.; John J. Wherley, Tolley, N. D.; O. 
R. Walker, secretary and treasurer, Sherwood, N. D. 

ANNETTA, OHIO.—The Litchfield and Bee Spring Telephone 
Company incorporated with $1,200 capital. Incorporators are: 
Aaron Scott, James Meredith, J. A. White, John White, Guy Van 
Meter, George McClure and Lafe Lile. 

HUDSON, OHIO.—C. A. Neff, W. S. Lister, W. C. Rhodes, P. 
A. White and M. E. Meisel are the organizers of the Hudson 
Telephone Company. Capital stock, $30,000. 

TIPPECANOE, OHIO.—The Tippecanoe Telephone Company has 
been incorporated by Samuel R, Fergus, Ellis H. Kerr, Chas. O. 
Davis, Chas. E. Ernrick and A. R. Garver. The company is capi- 
talized at $35,000 par value of shares $100. 

BORING, ORE. (Clackamas County).—The Boring Mutual 
Telephone Company was incorporated with an authorized capital 
stock of $5,000. Par value of shares $25. Incorporators are J. W. 
Roots, O. W. Boring, H. G. Knox, all of Boring. Attorney in- 
corporating is J. W. Roots, of Boring, Oregon. 

BUTLER, Pa. (Butler Twp., Schuylkill Co.)—The Fountain 
Springs Union Telephone Co., capital stock, $5,000, has been in- 
corporated by residents of Butler township. Elmer J. Fisher 
is treasurer of the company. 

ELIZABETH, BORO OF, PA.—(Allegheny Co.)—The Elizabeth 
Rural Telephone Company, capital stock $6,000, has been incor- 
porated by J. W. McKinney, Forward, James, Christy, Frank 
Hayden, W. P. Caldwell and Sidney McConnell, all of Forward, 


Pa. J. D. Douglas, 425 Diamond St., Pittsburg, Pa., is the in- 
corporating attorney. 
BELLE FOURCHE, 8S. DAK. (Belle Fourche County)—The 


Belle Fourche & Northern Telephone Company, with an author- 
ized capital stock of $60,000, was incorporated by J. W. Smith, 
W. I. Barbour, A. T. Moore, Joseph Scott, Delia Scott, all of 
Belle Fourche. 

CHAIN FALLS, WIS.—The Lorain Co-operative Telephone 
company has been organized here with a capital stock of $2,200. 
E. W. Michaels is the principal incorporator. 

CLAYTON, WIS.—The Clayton Telephone company, with a 
capital stock of $1,000, has been organized at Clayton. The in- 
corporators are W. E. Hunt, Henry Engel and Charles Meltz. 

PRINCETON, WIS.—The Princeton Telephone Company, capital 
$5,000, has bene organized by H. J. Maxwell, Geo. T. Keeley and 
A. A. Kreuger. 

WITTENBERG, WIS.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for the Wittenberg Rural Telephone Company. O. P. Hazen, 
W. A. Findahl and P. C. Schettler are the incorporators, and the 
capital stock is $3,000. 

FINANCIAL. 

FREEPORT, ILL.—The Freeport 
creased its capital stock to $50,000. The company plans making 
many extensions and improvements. A new switchboard will be 
installed, and the system will be changed from the magneto to the 
common battery. 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—The Long Distance Telephone Mfg. Com- 
pany has changed its common stock of $100,000, making $50,000 
common, and $50,000 preferred. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—The Hastings Independent Telephone Com- 
pany has made application to the Railway Commission for per- 
mission to raise its rates from $.50 to $3 a month for business, 
and from $1.50 to $1.75 per month for residence service. The 
Commission has not as yet taken action on it. A protest signed 
by the physicians of the town has been made against this raise. 

LINCOLN, NEB.—The Eadle Independent Telephone Company 
has been authorized by the Railroad Commission to add $600 to its 
eapital stock. This makes the capitalization of the company 
$6,600. 

ALBANY, N. Y.—An 


Telephone Company has in- 


important certificate has been filed late- 
ly with the secretary of state by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. It is an authorization in the increase of 
capital stock from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000. The tax paid into 
the state treasurer's office for the issuance of this certificate was 
$100,000. Of the amount of stock authorized only $259,289,400 worth 
have been issued. 

COLUMBIA, PA. (Lancaster County)—The Columbia Telephone 
Company has increased its capital stock from $75,000 to $100,000. 
Chas. E. Taylor, C. E. Lenig and H. A. Oberdorf are connected 
with the company. H. C. Young is president. The company will 
carry out a plan of improvements and extensions. 

MEYERSDALE, Pa. (Somerset County).—The Economy Tele- 
phone Company filed an amendment to its charter increasing the 
capital stock from $30,000, to $50,000, for the purpose of making 
improvements. 

MADISON, WIS. 
an amendment to its 
$25,0000 to $50,000. 


filed 
from 


The Baldwin Telephone 
charter increasing its 


Ixxchange has 
capital stock 
FRANCHISES. 

JULIAETTA, IDAHO.—The Fox Ridge & Juliaetta Co-operation 
Telephone Company was granted a 50-year franchise. 

PEABODY, KANS.—The Home Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has been granted a franchise to operate and maintain a 
telephone system in Peabody. 


CONSTRUCTION. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Little Rock Telephone Company 
is planning to make extensive improvements and extensions to 


this 


its system 


season. 
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CAMP POINT, ILL.—The lines of the Farmers’ Telephone Com- 
panies, out of Camp Point, are to be entirely rebuilt this spring. 
Material is being ordered and a considerable portion already on 
hand. 

SAUNEMIN, ILL.—The directors of the Saunemin Telephone 
Company has purchased a new switchboard with 150 drops, which 
will be installed soon. 

SULLIVAN, IND.-—The officials of the Alliance Coal Company 
have announced that the several mines owned and operated near 
Caledonia by it would be equipped with electric haulage and 
with telephones throughout. These improvements will increase 
the capacity of the mines and give employment to a large 
number of additional men. 

HALL, KY.—The Cline Telephone Co. has been organized for 
the purpose of building a local independent telephone line from 
Hall via Puncheon and Lower Beaver Creek to Harold, Ky., 25 
miles, connecting with long distance lines at Harold. Rights of 
way have been secured. The capital stock is $1,000. B. F. Cline 
is Manager. 

HAZARD, KY.—The Perry County Home Telephone Co. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $3,500 to $4,000, with franchises 
to build new lines from Hazard via Buckhorn and Sassafrac, Ky.., 
to Wooten, Ky., 30 miles; and from Hazard, via Grapevine, to 
Bath, Ky., 24 miles. D. Y. Combs is manager. 

LEXINGTON, KY.—General Manager Samuel B. George of the 
Citizens’ Telephone Company is ever working for the better 
improvements of the telephone service in this county. He is 
now in Swansea, where he will install a local exchange, and the 
line will be extended from Pelion to that point, giving the people of 
Swansea and those living along the line free service to Gilbert 
Within a short while Mr. George contemplates building a rural 
line through the lower section of the Dutch Fork, connecting with 
the company’s line at Irmo. This will be a continuation of the 
present line, which will branch out into the thickly settled country 
around Irmo. The upper section of the Fork is already traversed 
by rural lines, running out from Chapin. 

PIKEVILLE, KY.—The Eastern Kentucky Home Telephone Co. 
here announce that they wil! shortly begin the construction of 
two or more short lines in Dickenson County, Virginia, to con- 
nect with its long distance and local lines on the Big Sandy River. 
N. Starkey is manager. 


WILLIAMSBURG, KY.—The Whitley County Home Telephone 


Co., here is securing rights-of-way and franchises for a locai 
independent telephone line from Williamsburg via Faubush and 


Corbin to London, Ky., a distance of 31 miles, and the construc- 
tion work will be begun at once. James V. Begley is manager 
of the company. 
DETROIT, MICH.—At a 
the Independent 


interested in 
Detroit 


meeting of the parties 
telephone system in Michigan, held in 


a few days ago, it was decided to improve the service of the 
Valley Telephone Company and build the plant in Bay City, 
placing it on the same basis with the Saginaw service. The 
improvements represent an outlay of practically $160,000, and 


the money is assured if the present franchise in Bay City can 
be amended in a few particulars, The most important of these 
is the extending of the franchise time for 12 years, and to pro- 


vide for a bond issue of 25 years. 
OWOSSO, MICH.—It is reported that improvements that will 
virtually amount to the rebuilding of its telephone system here 


are being planned by the Union Telephone Company. The plan of 
the company is’ to lay conduits through the business section 
Outside the down town district new poles and wires will be put 
up and where they are needed new telephones will be installed 
Manager Bloss, of the local exchange, stated that the constant 
increase of business and the company’s desire to give its patrons 
the best possible service, are the reasons for the proposed changes 
It is expected that the changes will cost the company many 
thousands of dollars. Work will be started within a short time. 

PALMYRA, MO.—The Palmyra Telephone Company is install- 
ing a private branch exchange system in the county court house 

BROCKETT, N. DAK.—The Brockett Farmers’ Telephone Com- 
pany at a meeting last week decided to build three new lines 
this season. One line will run northeast, one southeast and one 
northwest. This will serve to cover all the farm territory tribu 


tary to Brockett, and will be of vast benefit to both the town 
people and the farmers. 

COLUMBUS GROVE, OHIO.—The Columbus Grove Mutual 
Telephone Company has done considerable construction work 


and is going to do a great deal more. A short time ago 4,000 feet 
of cable, 50 and 100 pair capacity, was ordered and installed. 
A new 300 capacity switchboard is now being installed in the 
exchange, and extensions are being built to give service to many 
new subscribers the company is adding to its list. 

OIL CITY, PA.—The Petroleum Telephone 
dered a new addition to its switchboard to 
constantly increasing number of subscribers, 

YORK, PA.—The Violet Hill Telephone Company, a newly or- 
vanized rural telephone company, of which Geo. King is president, 
and Elmer Markey, secretary, will construct rural lines in York 
county, giving service to the farmers in the district to be cov- 
ered. The company will connect with the York Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

ROCK HILL, S. C.—The Rock Hill Telephone Company is put- 
ting in a full cable system and is installing a common battery, 
latest improved switchboard, which is expected to give up-to-date 
service. 
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HOVEN, 8S. D.—The Swan Creek Telephone Company is con- 
structing about thirty miles of rural telephone lines to give service 
to many new subscribers recently secured. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Memphis Telephone Company reports 
that it is the expectation of the company to do some toll work in 
Arkansas during the coming summer, building possibly 50 miles 
of toll line. The company has asked that a bill be introduced 
giving it authority to construct an overhead crossing over the 
Mississippi river at Memphis. R. H. Polk is general manager of 
the company. 

PRAIRIE FARM, 
Prairie Farm, Ridgeland and 


WIS.—At a meeting of the directors of the 
Dallas Telephone Company, plans 


were made for constructing a new line through Sand Creek to 
connect with the Bloomer line. Another line will be extended to 


Knapp, and one between Prairie Farm and Hillsdale. 

RED GRANITE, WIS.—The Waushara Telephone Company is 
replacing its open wire in the town with cable. 

COKEVILLE, WYO.—J. D. Neblitt, of Cokeville; A. M. Hill, of 
Pegram, Idaho, and a number of citizens from Geneva and Ray- 
mond met in Montpelier, Idaho, to arrange for the construction of 
a telephone connecting Montpelier with Pegram, Geneva, Ray- 
mond, Border and Cokeville. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN.—The question of establishing a tele- 
phone system in the Carlyle, Man., district, has again been taken 
up, and it is most probable, from present indications, that same 
will be installed. 


ELECTIONS. 
LOUISA, ILL.—Officers elected by stockholders of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company are: Jacob Lutz, president; Will 
Derr, vice-president; J. A. Schofield, secretary; Chas. Rech, 


treasurer. 

VERMONT, ILL.—The annual meeting of the Vermont Tele- 
phone & Exchange Company was held at the Bank of Vermont 
und the following officers elected for the ensuing year: W. F. 
Bader, president; Fred Rankin, vice-president; C. M. Mercer, sec- 
retary-treasurer; B. E. Carrick, director. An assessment of 
$5.00 was made on each shareholder for expenses during ensuing 
year. 

EARLVILLE, IA.—The directors and officers of the Inter-State 
Telephone Company held their regular meeting at the office 
of the company at Dyersville a short time ago. Those pres- 
ent were: President J. M. Dunn of this place; Vice-President 
R. W. Gadson of Dyersville; Secretary J. H. Denkhoff of Dyers- 
ville, Treasurer C. M. Laxson and Superintendent James Rogers 


of this town, and Directors G. W. Fleming of Edgewood and 
George Kriebs of Elkport. This company is rapidly becoming 


one of the foremost telephone companies in Iowa. The coming 


year they expect to make a great many improvements in the 
equipment of lines, as well as additional lines, which will be 
built. 


CONCORDIA, KANS.—The Concordia Telephone Company, 
which is known as the Concordia Home Telephone Company, has 
chosen the board of directors for the ensuing year as follows: 
A. T. Rodgers, Beloit; J. F. St. Clair, P. B. Pulsifer and G. W. 
Gill, all of Concordia; C. L. Brown, of Abilene; W. P. Hemphill, 
or Topeka, and H. L. Pierce, of Belleville. The directors then met 
and elected the following officers: A. T. Rodgers, of Beloit, presi- 
dent; G. W. Gill, Concordia, vice president; J. F. St. Clair, Con- 
cordia, secretary and treasurer. 

GLEN ELDER, KANS.—At the annual meeting of the Citizens’ 
Telephone Company the following officers were elected for next 
year’s work: President and manager, Jas. Humes; vice-president 
Clarence Granger; secretary and treasurer, E. J. Allnee; directors 
S. H. Marshall and D. M. Lyle. 

FRANKLIN, KY.—W. M. Lamb was recently elected president 
of the Farmers’ Telephone Exchange. Other officers are vice- 
president, R. Mayhew; secretary, Leslie House; treasurer, Gran- 
ville Leake. : 

AUGUSTA, ME.—E. Stockton, B, B. Crain and E. Catlin were 
elected directors for the Augusta Mutual Telephone Company. 

DUNDEE, N. Y.—The Dundee and Crystal Springs Telephone 
Company held its annual meeting in Crystal Springs recently, 
and elected the following officers: President, Frank VanGorden; 


vice-president, Alfred Horton; secretary, treasurer and general 
manager, Lyman Disbrow. Directors chosen are: Frank Van- 
Gorden, Alfred Horton, Lyman Disbrow, John Hallock, Martin 
Stanton, Mort Millis and John Faucett. 

BOWBELLS, N. D.—The officers of the newly incorporated 
Foothills Telephone Company, which is planning to do consider- 
able construction work, are: President, Lewis Alden; vice- 
president, L. L. Griffith; secretary, William Watt; treasurer. 
Will Ellsworth; directors, H. F. Pommer, George Alden, C. M. 


Remington, M. H. Clinton and John Woods. 

ENDERLIN, N. DAK.—The annual meeting of the Moore and 
l.iberty Telephone Company was held at which time the follow- 
ing directors were elected: John Aasheim, C. M. Engle, George 
Olson, Henry Schafberg, Joseph Larson, Charles Christianson and 
E. P. Groth. The board met at the conclusion of the stock- 
holders meeting and organized, the following officers being elected: 
John Aasheim, president; E. P. Groth, vice-president; Charles 
Christianson, treasurer and C. F., Berry was re-appointed man- 
ager for the ensuing year. 

DOYLESTOWN, PA.—The Pipersville Rurel Telephone Com- 
pany met and completed its organization, as follows: William 
F. Fretz, president; Reed Nash, vice-president; Oscar H. Bigley, 
secretary; Henry Y. Leatherman, treasurer. Thé club is com- 
posed of ten members. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
MAMMOTH SPRINGS, ARK.—The Hynson Brothers’ Telephone 
Company, owning and operating over 300 miles of lines, have sold 
their system to the Mustin Telephone Company, of Koskonong, Mo. 


MANCOS, COLO.—The Dolores-San Juan Telephone Company 
is pushing its construction work rapidly. The line from Dolores 
to Mancos has been surveyed to the city limits. E. D. Garling- 
house was appointed by the company to superintend the con- 
struction of the lines. 

MASCOUTAH, ILL.—The Kolb Coal 
telephone service in its mines. On a 
talked with the offices in Belleville. 

TAYLORVILLE, ILL.—C. M. Kimball, former wire chief of the 
Christian County Telephone Co., is one of the incorporators of 
the Central Illinois Electric Company, which will build an electric 
lighting plant at Buffalo. The capital stock is $2,500. 

NEW WASHINGTON, IND.—With the caption “Talk is cheap,”’ 
the New Washington Independent Telephone Company at New 
Washington, Ind., connected with the Cumberland system for 
service outside of the local exchange, has published a notice to 
subscribers that they are required to charge non-subscribers for 
use of their telephones, since all these calls will be charged up at 
the exchange to the station through which the call is sent, 


Company has installed 
test the superintendent 


DETROIT, MICH.—In elections held in various villages in 
Wayne County, The Home Telephone Company of Michigan 


was granted the franchises it had asked for. 

MESABA, MINN.—The Mesaba Telephone Company has moved 
its central offices into larger and more commodious quarters in 
the Dowling Building in that city. 

RAVENA, N. Y.—The State Telephone Company recently in- 
corporated will absorb the Ravenna and Medway Telephone Com- 
pany. The change was desired by the stockholders of the latter 
because of limited territorial rights. The new company is cap- 
italized at $10,000, and the increased capitalization over the 
other company will enable them to go ahead with improvements 
planned. 

PRINEVILLE, ORE.—The Independent telephone companies of 
the county, of which there are some ten in number, have 
organizd themselves into.a company, and the Pilot Butte Tele- 
phone Company will have the central] management of the amalga- 
nated interests. This company has a crew of linemen wiring 
Prineville for independent phones in the business houses, and 
many of the phones will be installed in residences. As the 
stockholders of the various small companies are farmers and 
stockmen, many of them have residences in the city and these 
will all have telephones. The new company will make no charge 
for switching onto the many local lines; the only charge will 
be $1.50 per month, which will cover city service and almost all 
country service. 

PROSPECT, PA.—The Telephone Company, an 
pendent company organized some months ago and connected with 
the independent system through the Peoples Telephone Company, 
of Butler, Pa., has had a very rapid and healthy growth during 
1909 and 1910. The exchange started business in November, 1909, 
with 38 subscribers It now has 75 and new being 
erected right along The company operates in Butler County, Pa. 


Prospect Inde- 


lines are 


GARRETSON, 8S. D.—The South Dakota Rural Telephone Com- 
puny purchased the holdings of the Local exchange and rural] lines 
at Jasper, Minn., owned by the Enterprise Telephone Company 
of Edgerton, Minn. The exchange will be reconstructed through- 
out. All wires on the main street will be taken down and about 
2,200 feet of cable put in place. The central office will be moved 
to a more desirable location About 150 new subscribers will be 
added to the list. 


SHERMAN, S. D.—The South Dakota Com- 
pany has purchased the holdings of the 
Company operating exchange in Jasper, 
that district and to Troskey. Emil 


South Dakota company. 


WENATCHEE, WASI communication has been 
established between Wenatchee and the district on the east side 
of the Columbia River for a distance of about four miles. 
About thirty instruments were installed within the past four 
weeks. This service will be subscribed for by practically all the 
residents in that district and promises to become an important 
factor in the system of the Farmers’ Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. 


BALDWIN, 


Rural Telephone 
Enterprise Telephone 
and lines running in 
Benson is president of the 


Telephone 


WIS.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the 


Rush River & Eau Galle Telephone Company it was voted to 
consolidate with the Baldwin Telephone Exchange. The vote 
was cast in favor of consolidating. 

TORONTO, ONT. CAN.—Geo. J. Beattie, the Canadian repre- 


sentative of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. has 
written to the Board of Control asking under what terms the city 
would allow a trunk line to be built from the city limits to a 
toll office to be located in the business district. The object of 
the trunk line is to allow users of the Independent telephone 
lines in the country to telephone a message and have it de- 
livered in the city. This cannot be done at present until a con- 
necting arrangement is had with the city company. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY.—It is reported that telephone 


lines connecting the cities of Christendom and Islam, Jerus:len 
and Mecca, in the Holy Land, 
built. 


with Constantinople, will soon be 








Out of the Mail Bag 


am sure it would do them lots of good, and ii there is any- 


This is the growing season. The sap is beginning to stir in 
the veins of trees and all denizens of the vegetable kingdom, 
and the genial sunshine is warming all nature and coaxing out 
the buds and sprouts. It is not reasonable to suppose that the 
spring has had the same effect on TELEPHONY’s mail bag, but 
the fact that 


growing season, too. 


remains our mail seems to be celebrating the 
Perhaps the early spring has made our 
readers more hopeful and kindly. Anyway, we received in 


March as cheering a bundle of comments on TELEPHONY’sS work 
in the telephone field as ever warmed the cockles of an edi 
tor’s heart. 

H.. E. 


the Topeka (Kansas) Independent Telephone Company, missed 


Davis, superintendent of operating and equipment of 


one of the recent issues, and wrote as follows: 


“I believe that some one neglected to mail us our copy of 
Either that or Uncle Sam 
We all enjoy reading your paper, 


TELEPHONY for the issue of Feb. 19. 
certainly has things mixed 
each one of us spending considerable time in going over the 
subjects which appeal to us. Of course you understand it is 
human nature when a man has been receiving something for a 
length of that he 


when that thing suddenly stops without any apparent reason, 


certain time to feel is missing something 
and [| am perfectly sure in this case that we are missing some- 
thing. Be sure to see we get the missing issue of TELEPHONY.” 

John Poehner, Tele- 
phone Company, in a letter giving some practical suggestions 


have been printed), 


manager of the Clearwater (Kansas) 


care of gravity cells (which 


“T like the spirit of TrELeEpHoNy and like the letters 


about the 
concludes : 
the boys submit from time to time. I shall always remain one 
of TrELEPHONY’s enthusiasts.” 

W. F. Altenbaugh, of Seattle, Wash., 


receive your first notice, and was glad to get the last, as | 


writes: “I failed to 


don’t want to miss any of TrLepHony.s issues. I certainly 
enjoy every article printed in it and would say further that it 
is as good a telephone paper as is printed—and a little more.” 
That is precisely what we are trying to make TELEPHONY 
“as good a telephone paper as is printed,” and then some 
C. W. Pribbenow, of the Tavis-Moore Telephone Company, 
of Glen Ullen, North Dakota, 


my subscription to TELEPHONY. | 


says: “I enclose draft to renew 


am well pleased with the 
publication and appreciate the many hints on construction and 


management of telephone companies.’ 


J. A. Frisby, proprietor of the Home Telephone Company, 
of Morrilton, Ark., writes 
‘L attach hereto my check which advances my subscription 


to TELEPHONY another year TELEPHONY is a very valuable 


journal, and | congratulate you upon the many improvements 
that to me 


With best 


made during the past year, assuring you your 


journal has become almost indispensable wishes 


for continued success.” 
Otto K 


phone Company, in renewing for another year writes: 


Tele 
“Your 


Henry, of the Roachdale (Indiana) Unton 


journal is very much appreciated and we feel very much as 
though we would have to quit business without it. It is surely 


worth the price.” 


R. W. Howard, of Windham, N. Y., writes: “Enclosed 
find money order for another year. I trust that your valu- 
able paper may reach the home of every telephone man.” 

H. T. Petitt, Jacksonville, Il, of the Illinois Telephone 


Company, in sending in his renewal says: “I wish to say 
that I consider your magazine very valuable in the telephone 
field. I look appearance with eager- 
ness.” 

L. C. Lane, secretary of the North Dakota Independent Tel- 
ephone Association, writing from Kensal, N. D., says: “If 


forward to its weekly 


more telephone men would become readers of your journal I 


thing I can say or do to induce them to subscribe to what has 
been to me the best journal (TELEPHONY) I will gladly do so.’ 

J. D. Morris, secretary and treasurer of the Morris Tele- 
1910, 
“TELEPHONY deserves the patronage of all who are in 


phone Company, of Roxboro, N. C., in renewing for 
writes : 
terested in the Independent telephone industry.” 

B.. FF. 


find postal order for another year’s subscription to TELEPHONY 


Bailey, wire chief at Pecatonica, IIl., writes: “Enclosed 


I have had eleven years’ experience in the telephone busi 


ness and receive some valuable information from your paper 
and could not be without it.” 

| 7,9 
Ethan, S. 


says: “I am 


Howard, secretary of the Ethan Telephone Company, 
Dak., in 


well 


renewing for another year’s subscription, 


pleased with TELEPHONY. Get in all the 


practical things you can. Practical points are what we are 


seeking.” 
TELEPHONY appreciates this fact and will welcome any prac 


tical letters from the field that its friends may write. If you 


learn anything that helps you in your work pass it along so it 


will help others 


Cadie, of Oakland, Calif.. makes a comment on 


TELEPHONY that is as forceful as unique. 


Edwin J. 
“T am enclosing you 
a money order for another year, for to miss TELEPHONY for 
one week would be worse than missing your bath on Saturday 


night.” 


L. D. McCoy, of Mildred, Kansas, writes: “Enclosed find 
remittance for a year’s subscription. I am back in the tele- 
phone business again, and can’t get along without TELE 
PHONY.” 

W. R. Sutton, of Colchester, Ill., says: “Enclosed find money 
order, and want my subscription renewed another year. | 
can't along without TELEPHONY. You don’t see the big shield 
on my letter head, but I have it at heart.” 

John F. Watkins, president of the Redrock and Salmoi 


River Telephone Company, of Salmon, Idaho, in remitting for 


1910, writes: “I would have to quit the telephone business if 


TELEPHONY quit coming. I appreciate the amount of informa 
tion you give that is of practical benefit to the managers of 
small exchanges.” 


Mrs. R. D 


Sargent, assistant to the general manager of th 


Independent Telephone Company, of Seattle, Wash., in sending 
in a news item, says: “TELEPHONY is a magazine which is 
much prized in our plant.” 

H. B. Carruth, manager of the Nashville Telephone Com 


Nashville, 


‘TELEPHONY, 


Ark., in 


says: “] 


pany, of writing for a missing issue of 


cannot afford to miss even one copy. 
TELEPHONY 


A... 4. 


“I think that your paper is the best of its kind. It has helped 


is one of the best journals I receive.” 
Strain, of Bethany, Neb., in renewing for 1910, writes: 


me wonderfully in my work.” 
S. J. Peshak, secretary of the St. Ansgar Telephone Com 
pany, St. Ansgar, Iowa, writes: “Enclosed find our check in 
payment of TELEPHONY subscription during the coming vear, 
as our records show our subscription expires this month. We 
cannot get along without your valuable paper.” 
John Radcliffe, of Madison, 


TELEPHONY and a copy of Mr. H. R. Vandeventer’s popular 


Ind., in remitting $5.00 for 


‘ 


book, “Telephonology,” says: “In regard to TELEPHONY it is 
my opinion, which seems to be shared by many others, that you 
are pushing a good thing, and the wide-awake man reads what 
We hope you will continue your present policy for 
The topical write-ups are clean cut 
Smith, as 
and the 


you push. 
the good of the business. 
Kelsey makes splendid analyses. 

requirements, 


and convincing. 
the problem encyclopedia, meets all 
editorials are timely. Independence (vim) sticks out all over.” 
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